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Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 








Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. Made to meet all requirements. 





Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 






Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











NEW HEMPSTEAD SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect. 


This is one of our St. Louis schools 
equipped with Frick Clocks. There are five 
other buildings equipped with Frick systems, 
all of them operating on storage batteries. 


We will be glad to have our prospect- 


ive Customers inspect any of our St. Louis 
systems. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. C. E. COOK ELEC. CO. A. E. DAUGHERTY 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 




















MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


wee | a 
Signifies the Highest 





QUALITY : 
—— I 
The No. 144 Hand Planer and Jointer shown below is especially desirable for y 


Schools, as it will take care of over 50% of your work, and do it right. It carries 
a 6-inch Circular Safety Cylinder—the finger saver—and special air hardening steel 
knives and adjustable chip breakers. Can be adjusted for depth of cut up to 
4e-inch, as tables are mounted on inclines and raised and lowered by means of 
hand wheel and screw. Floor space 18in. x 4lin. Investigate. 


c 
WE HAVE OTHERS 
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My 
OLIVER No. 144 HAND PLANER AND JOINTER ‘ 3 
(SHOWING MOTOR DRIVE) i 
SEND FOR CATALOG **™M" ; 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
BRANCH OFFICES ' 
New YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE Los ANGELES 
50 Church Street First Nat'l Bank Bldg Pacific Building 1125 W. Temple St. \ 
TH 


SPECIAL SCHOOL, 
AND COLLEGE | 
FURNITURE 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
INFORMATON 


ET 


CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 


From Factory to You. Best of workmanship, material and finish, ECONOMY 
furniture excels in all these, 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO0., Toledo, Ohio 


THE | | 
PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO k 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER ‘ 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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Why get a toy blackboard 


that develops cracks, absorbs im- 
purities and wears out in a few 
years? Our real 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


cost but little more in the first place, they 
out-last the building and are, therefore, the most 
economical in the long run. 





Let us send you a free sample. Soak this in 
water. Also soak, under like conditions, some arti- 
ficial blackboards. 


Also write for our free booklet on “How to judge, 
specify and install blackboards.’’ 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE — Biack- ena arene 
GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


SS, 


——— 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your schoo! rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


7 
Program ClockKs’”’ 
Complete apparatus for all purposes, with Secondary 
Clocks, Fire Alarms, Electric Time Stamps and Self- 
winding Master Clocks. Nothing too large for us. 
Send for specification blanks, and carey Matton. 
Fully Guaranteed and protected. 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 





819 Pabst Bidg., Diniakee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


ONLY ONE 


of the many letters we receive from 
dealers showing their attitude toward 


(SARBONALL 
GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


We have received your shipment of 
Carbonall Blackboard for stock, and are 
thoroughly pleased with the way the 
boards appear. 

We have installed Carbonall in 
schools that had specified other 
blackboards but changed their specifi- 
cations and ordered Carbonall after 
examining it. 


This to our mind is proof positive 
that it is the best. 


YOU BETTER INVESTIGATE! 
THE GOOD 4) PAINT GO. 


1710 W. Austin Av. Chicago, Ill. 














HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No. 3. Closes automatically 


B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 
















High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


HERE i? is! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


it is right in every way! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 


3, of the Opaque Projector. 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY —— 


CHICAGO 


CHA RTS 


McINTOSH 


RANDOLPH 








McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 


Evans’ Arithmetical Series 6.00 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly - 
break the lead. 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 
Price $3.50. 


it will 





vate 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Manutactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


REED 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers 


Write to 
us when you need them. Send for circular. 





MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 
TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 


Registration Free. 


1112 Sylvan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. "I" rey Us 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 


School Soard Journal 


Seachers’ 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal) graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good 
positions in Colleges, State Norma! Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If yoy 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


™* TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE {2c povictcn Siro 


120 Boylston Street, 
eocuemnenes Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
ployers. 




















The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 

50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 

Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 2 


Positive personal recommendations. 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


CHICAGO 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 
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Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. No 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. Can you 
ask for a fairer proposition ? 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


AN AGENCY 
eects SA eee ee 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 


eS ee al 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





353 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


a te te RE A 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. 


DO VYVouU ENOow 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, an 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y- 


Patan att: 
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ACTERIOLOGICAL investigation has 
determined that the old style cup, where 
the lips come in direct contact with it, 

is insanitary. With our style Bubbling Cup, 

it is not necessary for persons to put their 
. lips to it, and even if they do so, germs, if 

L. Wolff Manuta ctu ring Co. present, are quickly washed away top tia con- 
Established 1855 stant flow of water over the rim. The Bubbl- 

ing Cup is the only Sanitary Public Drinking 


MANUPAC TURES OF Fountain, and cannot be too highly recom- 











— 
CY Plumbin Goods Exclusivel mended for schools; its use will entirely elim- 
x Food g y inate the spread of disease from this source. 
The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 
ser Cut shows our Fountain, type H-6929. 
ON This Fountain is operated by pressing downward on 
reet the Cast Duro Metal Ring and Guard. This opens the 
school GENERAL OFFICES = Self-Closing Faucet, causing the water to flow; when Ring 
; ‘ is released the water is shut off at once. The flow or vol- 
wae r Nos. 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago ume of water can be regulated by adjusting the Regulating 
cy ‘ DENVER TRENTON Valve. As a water saver, this style of fountain with its 
E SHOWROOMS: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago self-closing feature is to be recommended. 
LED | 
than | 
7 BRANCH OFFICES 
ngeles. & ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street 
anne SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Monadnock Bldg. 
i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 615 Northwestern Blidge. 
y OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
; CLEVELAND, OHIO: Builders’ Exchange 
ations : WASHINGTON, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 
' KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building 
CAGO BUFFALO. N. Y.: 61 Manchester Place 
TT 


CINCINNATI, O.: 506 Lyric Bldg. 








Twentieth 
Century 
Drinking 
Faucets 

Factories 


AND 


———— | 3 Public 
The Gem Faucet is the Buildings 


only one on the market 
which can be adjusted to 
give a uniform flow at any 
pressure. A single set 
crew in the cup gives any 


Absolutely Sanitary 






















Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 
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low desired. 


GLO TTILS T E 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered 


a set ee cS with. Does not require special skill to install, 


simply unscrew old faucet and screw in Gem. 


Answers two pur- 
poses, ordinary fau- 
cets and drinking 
faucet. 


Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 





Can furnish to fit 
any fixture. Note 
the swinging joint 
turned up drinking 
faucet, turned down 
ordinary faucet. 

In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoon Boarp JouRNAL.” 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 

thing required in or about a school house may be secured p¥ q | 
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Bausch & Lomb. .Rochester, N. Y. ; Peckham, Little & Co...... Mas E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicag, 
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McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila oN Grand Rapids Hand Scr Terese, O. we Peabody School Furniture Gall > 
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B L. Wolff Mfg. Co......+-- Chicago 
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Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


THE BUBBLING KIND 
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Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of Drinking Fountains 
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Oe real Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
TF CO, 40 Squires No. & Inkwell 
ttond, Cont J 
a Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
ING se than any others. Our No, 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
“a f more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
oocss Bosto! — when so ordered 
Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide fiange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
ETS. i's to2'4 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
‘field, Mas extends less than ‘ of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
' respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 
AINTS. See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 
comin SQUIRES INKWELL CO. - ~ - Pittsburg, Pa. 
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NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 

PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA _ KANSAS CITY 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE HAVANA 


““Boy-proof’”’? U. §. INKWELL. 


Say the word and we will forward 
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Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 


LU. S. INKWELE CoO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Rapids, Wie | prices and testimonials. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Your cabinets and tables should be as well built as your 
furniture, with added sanitary precautions taken in construc- 





Domestic 


tion. 


SPECIAL TOPS pS INDIVIDU 

LESS 

Don’t be misled by compositions, moisture and odor-ab- Science Af 
sorbing tops. Vastly cleaner is the GRAND RAPIDS patented h , 
non-warping Nickeloid top, and at a lower price too. E e ae 
t ianaj 

Slate, tile, white glass coverings for working surfaces fur- qu ipmen s 700 nm 
nished if you like. this f: 
that v 

Catalog No. 16 and blue prints on request. you 1 


Orr & LockettHardwareCo. | 


71-73 Randolph St. CHICAGO 


SLATE ROOFING } Low Pricts 
IMPORTANT NOTICE URINALS gist, | 
examine it, test it, and sée how pleased 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. | 4 
7 ; 
B e. n ee h Ee Sy a n d V , tom, ee fen, A great opening to make money! Have : 
you seen our best gradé blackboard cloth? B 
for Manual Training Schools There is nothing like it in the world, the ; - 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 5 
—— tion. Show it to your customers and notice THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. p 
what they say. We guarantee they will SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
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628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











best writing surface you ever saw. Will 

tn . 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- Waste Baskets 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 


write before. Don't forgetit. Send fora 


sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will we had been looking for. They aid in 
keeping the fioor clean, as pencil shav- 
ings and small pieces of paper are kept 
off the fioor, while in other baskets they 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO, fall through,” 


Send for Price List 


J. L. ALLISON, Supt., Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
writes 


tell you allabout the goods we manufacture. 


CRANE BROS., Linenoid Mnfrs. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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New Vork Leonia * Moulded Material 
wanted ha ade of Pure Line 
ACTIVE AGENTS “= | 
parts of the country for a high- BRUCE’S & 
grade line of School Desks and 5 XN 
hairs. s 3 
Sere Sesies School Architecture 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Fourth Edition--Get a Copy 






..-kure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
* and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
















Steel Screw Vise 











MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Get our Catalog 


Special Cases for 


Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 










Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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The Greatest Advance of the Century | 
SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE | 
































Blackboards 
School Supplies 


“SM Our new Catalog A9 is a 
Complete Directory of everything for 
the Schoolroom. Send for it to-day. 


Olmsted SAVES 33%%. Superior to Nat- 
Artificial Slate Ural Slate for new and remodel- 
ed schools. Seamless, noiseless, indestructible. 
Made, installed and guaranteed exclusively by us. 
ACME PLATE for smaller schools. Can be set up 
; by anyone. Noiseless, non- breakable. Weighs 
A% 1b. per square foot. Saves shipping ACME 
charges. Ask for Samples and Prices. PLATE 


School Furniture 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


M°RE of our desks in use than all other makes 

combined, which is evidence that they are the 
best made. Comfortable, hygienic, attractive, dur- 
able, guaranteed. 





SANITARY STEEL 
TEACHER'S DESK, 
much better but at less 
cost than all wood. 





















ADJUSTABLE . 
RECITAT'ON BENCHES 
for less than the old style. 


INDIVIDUAL, ADJUSTABLE, COMFORTABLE AND 
LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE OLD STYLE 











After thoroughly testing out 500 of 
these desks in different buildings, In- 
dianapolis has just placed an order for 
700 more. Thirty cities have reordered 
this fall. No one would reorder goods 
that were not satisfactory. Let us tell 


about these desks. SANITARY STEEL FRAME AD- 
ever ae JUSTABLE IN HEIGHT 


Columbia School Supply Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Send at once for handsomely illustrated 
Catalog Ai1 


Assembly Chairs Portable Chairs, 
Single and in 


Sections, Iron Frame Assembly Chairs. 


Catalog A13. 
€imerican Seating Com 
CHICAGO 
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The Peabody School Furniture Co.,) | = 
} 74 FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS we have been making and 
f Ee F4% selling School Furniture, School Supplies, Opera fw 
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For prompt service #4 Chairs and other seatings; during this time we have fy 
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and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


not changed an official. 


WITH ONE MANAGEMENT our ONE AIM and ONE 
PURPOSE is to make the most suitable, comfortable 
and durable furniture for the use intended. We make 
the best goods at the most reasonable prices. 
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ot wel A LIFE EXPERIENCE has taught us that OAK is sy 
oe the best material for Furniture. We prefer it, but 
re kept 
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Mnfrs. 


will make seating of any of the other woods for you, 


School Furniture i ie vga eueiee th 


E are very pleased to inform all of our old fer) 
customers and everyone who is in want of 


Ly \) ih 
ree 
if 


ay i sales sae 

school furniture that we have a very large stock of AeA It costs but a stamp to write us. 
rial both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation =o 
nen seats, tablet arms, teacher's desks and teacher's chairs Fe 
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at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods. It has been the habit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry these 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
very serious delays and vexationa, If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order, If 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery. We 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 
give you, quality of goods considered. 

2 ing you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early, Yours truiy, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 
Meee 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 
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School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 


school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 


The only sewed Eraser made. It is made en- trustworthy quality. 


tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positivel 

holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled, 

It is used in the public schools of the Yeading 

cities, and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 

Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 

prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


: We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


; From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 
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\ 233-235 Market St. . 
eee a ae , Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
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se Gulick Hygiene wil we 


Educators agree that the first purpose of the study of physi- 
ology and hygiene in the lower grades, should be to influence 
children definitely towards intelligent habits of living. The child’s 
own action, experience, and observation should be made the ob- 
ject of constant appeal. This the Gulick Hygiene Series does. 
The originality of the design of these books and the scientific 
and effective treatment of the material is equaled in no other 
series of textbooks on hygiene and physiology. 

































The Best Physiology 


For High Schools 





CONN AND BUDINGTON’S 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 
419 pp. - $1.10 


In crisp, clear, arrestive style this book teaches high school 
girls and boys just the facts they ought to know about germs, 
infections, the causes and prevention of disease, physiological 
processes and anatomy. 


VoL. X 


‘‘Our textbooks should present a maximum of hygiene with the mini- 
mum of anatomy and physiology. This series of textbooks (The Gulick 
Hygiene Series) is the first which carries out effectively this thought, and it 
seems to the writer that it carries it out with marvelous skill and with a 
freshness and suggestiveness wholly unequaled in textbooks on this subject 
before. This series will set the standard of school texts on this subject for 
the future.’ Tuomas M. Ba.utet, in the School Review. 


‘*These volumes will do more for the promotion of health, morals and 
yood citizenship than any schoolbooks with which I am familiar.’ 


Georce M. Koper, M.D., I’ rofessor of 
Hyyiene, Georgetown University, "Washington, D.C. 





Scientific reasons for the necessity of fresh air, exercise and 
self control are given; the relative nutritive value of foods is 
shown by original illustrations; the treatment of cells, bac- 
teria, the dissemination of disease, etc., is clear and accurate. 





Special attention is given to the prevention of tuberculosis 
and other communicable diseases — embodying the latest dis- 


Five-book Course 
coveries. eT ee 





Book I. GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated. List Price . . 40 cents ; 
Book II. EMERGENCIES. Illustrated. List Price . . . . 40 cents 
THE INDEPENDENT in reviewing this book says of Dr. Conn: Book III. TOWN AND CITY. Illustrated. List Price . 50 cents 
. ; . ; Pe Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. Illustrated. List Price . 50 cents 
‘* Almost no one in America can strip a scientific 3 , E +: : > 
subject of technical difficulties so well, yet present Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. Illus. List Price 50 cents 
it ae either caricaturing it or sensationaliz- Two-book Course 
ing it. <casadinenaindeeansientniaietamani 
GOOD BEALTEM.. Tiustiiiea «.... 3 s. 40 cents 
THE BODY AND ITS DEFENSES. Illustrated 65 cents 
Write for circulars and sample pages to 






Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


& ea - Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
5 Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 











THE MACMILLAN STANDARD AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY, 2222" 


put more money in Teachers’ 


NINE VOLUMES for TEN DOLLARS Manuals to get results than | 


in Agents to get adoptions. ; 
And results retain the adoptions. 
The wonderful advance which has been made in the study of Agriculture in ore ne 
the schools, has made it imperative that teachers and schools should possess well- Zaner & Bloser Co. | 
rounded reference libraries. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY has made up the } 


a ee 











: anes ee os ‘ P hip Specialist 
following well-balanced library, which it is delivering to any point in the United ea” “ 
States at the very special price of $10.00. 
Bailey: Principles of Agriculture . . $1.25 ae Sas ans ot 
Lyon & Fippin: Soil Management . . . . . ~ 1.75 
Voorhees: Fertilizers . . .. ~ 1.25 5 
Bailey: Principles of Fruit Growing . 1,50 HART’S S 
Jordan: Feeding of Animals ... . 1.50 
Mayo: Diseases of Animals. . . . 1.50 HISTO RY AIDS 
Roberts: The Horse... oe e Tae 
Wing: Milk and Its Products ~ « « 1.50 ee nee — 
Valentine: How to Keep Hens for Profit . 1.50 uutiimeings 


Write for list of our 
$13.00 icati 


Publications and Specialties 


eee Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co, 
These books delivered FREE to any point of the U. S. for a ee 


N. B.— Manufacturers send us your 


$10.00 catalogues. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


[raul Sein oo, 
The Macmillan Company [Itt : rs scr 


FOREIGN er well known methods for 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago teaching Modern Lam 


B 0 0 ‘ $ guages. 
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VISITING DAY MADE PROFITABLE. 


To keep up the standard of efficiency of the 
teaching force requires no small amount of 
effort on the part of superintendents and su- 


pervisors. Even the best trained and most en- 
thusiastic normal graduate is apt to get into a 
rut after several years of service unless en- 
couragement is offered her by her superior offi- 
cers. 

One of the successful devices for thus rais- 
ing the standards of efficiency has been the so- 
called “visiting day,” which is arranged for in 
practically every well ordered school system. 

A splendid example of what may be done to 
secure the greatest value out of a visiting day 
is contained in the following circular distrib- 
uted among his teachers by Superintendent J. 
A. Carnagey, of Paducah, Ky. Mr. Carnagey 
arranged with the school authorities at Cairo, 
Ill., last spring for a visit of his entire teaching 
body to the public schools of that city. Uni- 
formly good results were obtained because the 
observations. of the teachers were carefully 
systematized. 

“To the Teacher: 

“The ‘Day in Cairo Schools’ must be made 
to yield positive results for the betterment of 
our own work. Failure to get such results 
means simply a ‘day lost,’ and no good gained. 

“To this end, keep this as your notice of what 
to look for, and what to see. We do not want 
a lot of fulsome praise of the day and the 
schools, nor, on the other hand, do we want 
unfair and cynical criticism of Cairo and her 
schools. 

“There are certainly good things, and possi- 
bly many things that should be improved in 
these schools, as in all schools. 

“Look for those things that you can _ use, 
either directly, or by adaptation, in your own 
work. 

“Stay in the grade that is most like your own 
all the forenoon. In the afternoon go to an- 
other school, if possible, and visit another grade 
like your own. Do not go from room to room. 
Stay in one room during the entire session. 

“Keep a complete record, so you may make an 
intelligent report in writing to this office on 
the following subjects: 

“T. Note the environment of the school—(1) 
The condition of the yards, (2) the condition of 
the building, (3) the manners of children in 
the yard and on the streets. 

“TI. Note the Building—(1) The hallways, 

(2) the basements, if any; (3) the toilets and 
closets, (4) the walls, (5) the rooms inside, (6) 
the floors, (7) the condition of desks, (a) marks, 
scratches; (b) order of books, inside and out- 
side. 
_ “TIT. Note the Recitation and Study Time 
—(1) The teacher’s apparent preparation, (2) 
the pupils’ preparation, (3) the teacher’s man- 
ner and voice, (4) attention of class, (5) inter- 
est of class, (6) general air of room, (7) results 
of recitation, (8) the same points in connection 
with class studying. 

“IV. Note the Preparation for Dismissals 
(1) Signals for getting ready, (2) hats and 
wraps, (3) prompiness, (4) lines going out and 
coming in. 


“V. Note Written Work—(1) At black- 
board, (2) on paper. 
“VT. Note as closely as you ean: (1) The 


general bearing of principal, teachers and pu- 
pils in and about buildings, halls and rvoms. 
(2) Give your views of their course of study 
and the results of their work as you see it from 
your day’s visit. 

“Please to keep notes so that when com 
home you may write out in good, clear English 
a creditable resume and thesis on the day’s ob- 
servations and deductions. 

“Do not say of any point, ‘Poor, ‘Good,’ 
‘Excellent,’ ete., as if you were grading a pu- 
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pil’s standing, but give reasons for your ap- 
proval, criticism or deduction, 

“In other words, I’d like to have a piece of 
English work worthy of a student who is proud 
to be able to do good work. I wish to have some 
of the best papers published. [ shall be 
ashamed to receive any paper that shows a care- 
less or indifferent spirit. 

“T don’t expect any such paper. The paper 
will be due at the superintendent’s office Mon- 
day morning. 

“J. A. Carnacey, Superintendent.” 


Licensing Newsboys. 

Lowell, Mass. The school board has recently 
adopted the following rules: 

1. No minor under 14 years of age shall, in 
any street or public place of the city of Lowell, 
work as a bootblack, or sell or expose for sale any 
books, newspapers, pamphlets, fuel, fruits, pro- 
visions, ice, live animals, brooms, agricultural 
implements, hand tools used in making boots 
and shoes, agricultural products of the United 
States or the products of his own labor or the 
labor of his family, unless he has been granted 
a minor’s license in accordance with the provi- 
sions of chapter 65, section 17, revised laws, and 
chapter 531 of the acts of 1902. All such li- 
censes shall be granted by the supervisor of li- 
censed minors, subject to the approval of the 
school committee, and said licensed minors shall 
wear a badge issued by the supervisor. 

2. When a badge has been lost, the licensee 
losing it shall immediately report his loss to the 
supervisor, who, on application of said licensee, 
may issue a duplicate badge. 

3. A charge of 25 cents shall be made for the 
use of each badge or of each duplicate badge. 

4. The minor shall conform to the statutes, 
the ordinances of the city of Lowell, and the 
regulations of the school committee. 

5. He shall, so long as he continues to be li- 
censed, attend, during every session thereof, one 
of the public schools, or some regularly estab- 
lished school in the city of Lowell, unless ex- 
cused from such attendance in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutes. 

6. He shall not sell, lend or give his badge to 
anyone, nor furnish any unlicensed minor with 
newspapers or other articles to sell. 

7. He shall not sell newspapers in or on a 
street car, nor during school hours, nor before 
6 o’clock in the morning, nor after 8 o’clock in 
the evening, except during the period from April 
15 to October 15, when he shall sell no papers 
before 6 o’clock in the morning nor after 9 
o’clock in the evening, and exeept on days of 
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national, state or city elections, when he shall 
not sell papers after 10 o’clock in the evening, 

8. He shall not at any time, while engaged 
in working as a bootblack, or selling articles in 
publie places, congregate with other persons, 
nor make any unnecessary noise, nor in any way 
disturb or annoy persons as they pass, nor ob- 
struct free passage of any sidewalk, or entrance 
to any public place. 

9 He shall not at any time, while working 
or selling, fail to wear his badge conspicuously 
in sight, in such position as may be designated 
by the supervisor. 

10. Any minor who violates any of the fore- 
going provisions of the regulations will be de- 
prived of his license and badge and will be sub- 
ject to a fine. 

11. A supervisor may suspend a license for 
a period not exceeding two weeks, or revoke a 
license, subject to the approval of the school 
committee. 

12. Applications, licenses and badges shall be 
in such form as may be approved by the super- 
visor. 

13. Licenses shall not be issued to girls, nor 
to boys who are under the age of ten years. 

Controlling Athletics. 

The Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club at its re- 
cent annual meeting in St. Albans adopted a 
set of rules to govern high school athletics. All 
high schools of the state-which desire to engage 
in interscholastic games will be subject to these 
rules. They read: 

The faculty of each school shall supervise and 
control all athletic teams, but no instructor or 
coach shall play on any team. 

All members of athletic teams shall be bona 
fide students taking work involving at least fif- 
teen recitations a week and shall maintain a 
passing grade in all subjects up to and includ- 
ing the day preceding each contest. 

No student shall be a member of a team in 
basket ball, baseball, or track events unless he 
has taken regular work for the entire term im- 
mediately preceding, and maintained a passing 
grade in studies involving at least fifteen reei- 
tations a week. 

A student who has completed the four years’ 
course in a high school or academy approved 
by the state superintendent of education as of 
the first-class, shall not be eligible to compete 
in interscholastie contests. 

Any student 21 years of age or over shall be 
ineligible to all athletic teams. 

No member of any team shall receive a com- 
pensation in any form or from any source for 
his service as a player. 

Whenever a contest is to take place the prin- 
cipals of the schools competing shall inter 
change state events certifying to the eligibility, 
under these rules of the players representing 
their schools. 
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Combining Efficiency and Democracy in Educational Administration 


By Dr. DAVID SNEDDEN, Boston, 


The democratic and popular adminstration of 
education is characterized by certain features: 
(a) The territorial units of administration are 
small; (b) between actual teachers and other 
officials and the layman, as parent or citizen, 
there is comparatively little administrative ma- 
chinery; (c) the public, through legislation or 
other powers delegated to its lay representatives, 
surrenders little of its authority over the 
schools; (d) the professional qualifications and 
the tenure of office of teachers and other spe- 
cialists are slight and easily modified by popu- 
lar demand; (e) local and lay standards as to 
what is good and desirable in education con- 
trol: (£) within the teaching or professional 
group, there is likewise little centralization; the 
teacher in her own province is endowed with a 
large part of such authority as the public and 
its lay representatives do not retain; (g) popu- 
lar interest is uncertain, and easily moved by 
the presentation of new ideals, especially where 
these do not entail a financial sacrifice. 

In its origin, Massachusetts education like 
that of many other states was highly democrat- 
ic; it sprang from the needs of varying groups 
of people; and representative citizens, especial- 
ly clergymen, exercised a large control. The 
teacher was the only specialist, and he was in a 
very real sense the servant and ofttimes, the 
casual laborer, responding to public demands. 
Massachusetts edueation like that of many other 
states has in certain localities retained largely 
its democratic aspects. The state has legislated, 
but legislation has been only partially enforced 
until such time as local sentiment saw fit to 
respond. The units of administration have been 
small, the state exercising but little jurisdiction 
outside of special schools. The expert, as pro- 
fessional administrator, has 
The exceptions to the 

first, in the cities 
where the pressure of administrative necessity 


organizer and 
played but a small part. 

above have been found, 
seems to have dictated procedures and devices 
that, from some point of view, could be regarded 
as undemocratic. Outside of these cities, not 
only has educational administration been demo- 
cratic as regards its relation to the lay public, 
but also as regards the organization of the 
teaching force itself. Locally situated experts 
such as teachers and superintendents have re- 
tained large authority in such matters as the 
selection of text books, formation of courses 
of study, employment and certification of teach- 
ers, erection of buildings and the like, as against 
centrally located authorities. Even teachers 
within their respective schoolroom have had 
relatively large option as to what they should 
do and when they should do it. 
within the administrative 


Regimentation 
scheme has _ been 


uncommon, 


Application of Scientific Methods. 
Modern demands assume that public school 
administration is a complex affair; that from 
many fields of science, applications of modern 
incthods should be made, and that a premium 
should be put upon the development of profes- 
sional experts, opening for them deserved fields 


of opportunity. Modern conceptions of educa- 


tional efficiency require, among other things: 
(a) That in the location and erection of school 
iildings scientific methods of determining local 
ls be provided ; that adequate means of venti- 
ion, lighting, fire protection, ete., should be 
tilized, and these can only be provided by 
perts; (b) that in selecting text books and 

r forms of material equipment, expert 
owledge specialized to that end is indispen- 
ble; (e) that in arranging courses of study, 
tems of grading and daily programs, only 


let 





In this paper the following propositions are 
discussed : 

(1) American public education, and, to a pecu- 
liar extent, that of Massachusetts, was in its 
origin as regards control and support, singularly 
democratic and to a large extent, especially out- 
side the populous centers, it still remains demo- 
cratic and popular. 

(2) Public education, because it deals with 
large numbers, relies upon the application of 
scientific methods, and requires in increasing 
measure the services of experts; it also tends to 
impose new standards of efficiency, some of which 
are not the natural outgrowth of democratic and 
popular control and direction. 

(3) Because the highest efficiency of public 
education over long intervals of time is dependent 
upon popular co-operation and interest, it is es- 
sential that American education, in its adminis- 
tration, should remain democratic and popular, 
in important phases, 


(4) Because certain of the effects of demo- 
cratic and popular control and direction are hos- 
tile to efficiency, it is essential that, in those re- 
spects in which efficiency demands procedures and 
devices not commonly associated with democratic 
control, the latter should be subordinated. 


(5 The development of the procedures and de- 
vices, demanded for the sake of efficiency (such 
as centralized administration, the presence of the 
expert, the subordination of the responsibility of 
laymen, ete.), produces undemocratic tendencies 
like the development of bureaucratic control 
which invades those provinces in which popular 
participation is essential to the highest efficiency. 

(6) It is practicable to develop forms of ad- 
ministration which shall combine the ultimate 
efficiency which results from measurable demo- 
cratic and popular control with the efficiency that 
comes from approved measures for expert direc- 
tion, centralized administration, ete. 

(7) The Massachusetts system of state admin- 
istration offers a peculiarly favorable field for this 
harmonious development. 


educators of large mental ability and prolonged 
special training are qualified to deal with mod- 
ern developments in these fields; (d) that in 
selecting teachers and designating them for 
special provinces of work, the layman being 
peculiarly ineffective should give way to some- 
one who has made of work of this character 
a professional study; (e) that, similarly, in 
providing for the various kinds of supervision, 
expert service adapted to this end is no less 
necessary; (f) that in recording and reporting 
the results of various types of educational pro- 
cedure, statistical and other exact methods not 
unlike those used in business and in other de- 
partments of public activity should be employed 
and only by those of demonstrable competency ; 
(g) that in such special fields of educational 
effort as medical inspection, the development 
of playgrounds, vocational education, the cus- 
tody and education of delinquents and defec- 
tives, and the support of co-operative measures 
between the schools and other educational agen- 
cies, it is a useless expenditure of public funds 
to seek these ends without the aid of expert serv- 
ice. 

It should be obvious that the development 
of these various types of efficiency in a demo- 
cratic community must come slowly and reluc- 
tantly. The layman in such fields as education 
yields with difficulty to the expert, and the ex- 
pert finds it hard to demonstrate his capacity, 
especially in the less material aspects of edu- 
cation. Certain general conditions of efficien- 
cy are now, however, generally recognized: (a) 
For the exercise of some functions, large areas 
of inspection, supervision or control may be 
required; Massachusetts illustrates this in pro- 
viding a state management of normal schools 
and of certain types of institutions for delin- 
quents. The principle is simplified in making 
the state a unit for a fairly direct participation 
in the supervision of vocational education. 


Mass. 


Many states prefer that the state shall be the 
unit for the exercise of such functions as the 
selection of text books, the certification of teach- 
ers, and, in one case at least, for the gradua- 
tion of pupils from one type of school into 
another. (b) Laymen representing the public 
in the final exercise of authority must select and 
exercise those functions which do not operate 
against the efficiency demanded from specialists, 
they must put themselves in position to be 
guided to the fullest possible extent by the spe- 
cialists over whose recommendations and acts 
they exercise a final approval or veto. The lay 
representatives of the public are responsible for 
legislation, and for administrative acts having 
the character of legislation. (¢c) Since the 
presence of the specialist or the expert is in- 
dispensable to efficient administration, it is es- 
sential that his position should be made attrac- 
tive, honorable, and of a character to insure 
faithful performance of duties. To this end, 
as in other fields of administration, those re- 
sponsible for the selection of the expert must 
be in a position to put a genuine premium on 
most effective preparation. The compensation 
and tenure must be of such a nature as to 
insure not only a due regard to the specialist in 
the way of financial and other professional con- 
sideration, but also such as not to impair that 
which is, inthe last analysis, his chief capital, 
namely, his professional reputation. 

Popular Co-Operation Essential to Success. 

In the administration of public education, a 
large and ultimately indispensable element of 
efficiency is popular interest and co-operation. 
Public education is absolutely dependent on the 
public for its support; its growth and develop- 
ment are impossible without imposing a con- 
stantly increasing tax upon the material re- 
sources of the community. Popular education 
finds its field among the children of the public, 
and it thus becomes only one agency of general 
education. Without the close co-operation of 
the home, of parents and other members of the 
community, public education must lose its hold, 
and especially fail to serve the interest of those 
for whom it is designed. 

More than any other type of public activity, 
probably, public education is dependent upon 
the sympathetic appreciation, the intelligent 
comprehension, and the devotion of all class- 
es of the public. In the last analysis, the ad- 
ministration of public education may well afford 
to sacrifice certain of its procedures or devices 
such as those involved in the delegation of large 
authority to the expert; the enlargement of units 
of administration, or the hierarchical system 
of direction, if any of these should appear to 
result in a forfeiture of public interest, sym- 
pathy or disposition to make sacrifices for edu- 
cation. 

The Conflict Between Efficiency and Democ- 
racy. 

The effects of democratic and popular admin- 
istration may present some of the following 
features : 

(a) Lay control and direction extends itself 
to fields wherein enly the expert is able to de- 
cide rightly upon most suitable ways and means; 
a school committee decides upon the ventila- 
tion of the school building, the qualifications 
of the teacher, the merits of text books, the de- 
sirability of an educational method, the promo- 
tion of pupils, and even the desirable content 
to be found within certain studies. (b) The 
units of administration are so small, and each 
endowed with such large educational responsi- 
bility that the development and application of 
administrative policies is necessarily in the 












hands of both laymen and experts, selected from 
comparatively small groups and with necessa- 
rily but a limited outlook. Thé district prevails at 
the expense of the town. The town or county 
exercises large functions in comparison with 
the state, and in few cases is it possible to have 
functions exercised by authorities, lay or pro- 
fessional, adequately selected and equipped for 
the task. The certification of teachers, for~ex- 
ample, which might be well performed even by 
a lay body, selected over a large area and with a 
special view to this function, is actually exer- 
cised by many people little equipped for the 
work. Even a lay body, acting for a large area, 
might designate and require certain standards 
of efficiency in school buildings to which purely 
loeal authorities can rise in only occasional in- 
stances. 

(c) The circumstances surrounding the se- 
lection, authorization and tenure of specialists 
is such as to repel those having considerable nat- 
ural qualification for the work and a disposition 
to acquire necessary training. Popular election 
rather than selection by a special committee, a 
limited tenure rather than a tenure determined 
by efficiency, and a persistent withholding of the 
authority and recognition which belong to the 
genuine expert are among the limitations more 
or less inherent in democratic control, as here 
described. In a considerable number of states of 
the Union, the highest state executive in educa- 
tional administration is chosen by popular elec- 
tion; local administrative officers over such con- 
siderable area as counties are not uncommonly 
so chosen; and it is widely characteristic of such 
positions as superintendent of schools, principal, 
or other expert, not excluding teachers, that cus- 
tom has designated a limited number of years as 
a suitable period of tenure. Such specialists 
suffer a constant impairment of their chief cap- 
ital, which is a professional reputation; they are 
forced to move from one place to another, and 
to continually begin anew their professional 
services. 

(d) The exercise of any function is apt to be 
assigned definitely to one authority, either lay 
o1 profesional (extending from the makers of 
state constitutions and legislatures down to lo- 
cal school committees), without the co-operation 
of other authorities capable of modifying pre- 
conceived views. This manifests itself in inflex- 
ible constitutional provisions as found in the 
western states; in the tendency to legislate in 
specific ways, permitting no adaptation to chang- 
ing conditions of time and place; in the ten- 
dency to give to state administrative officers in 
some cases and to local officers in others, func- 
tions of an undivided and final character, thus 
introducing elements of inflexibility. The con- 
stitution may fix a maximum or minimum rate 
of taxation; the legislature may provide for con- 
ditions of tenure and distribution of functions 
of a peculiarly rigid nature. Sometimes to the 
specialist, and more often to the representatives 
of the public, are assigned functions in whose 
exercise no other authority has any share. A 
premium is thus put upon inflexibility, and a 
seemingly impersonal but arbitrary control. 


The Danger of Bureaucracy. 

In America, a large part of the devotion to 
local and popular control and direction of edu- 
cation is due to the fundamental causes which 
called forth democracy in this country. The 
people had grown to distrust hereditary special- 
ists, centralized administration, and especially 
the bureaucracy composed of those designed to 
exercise governmental, military, religious and 
educational functions. 

The procedures and devices which aim to pro- 
duce efficiency have a general tendency to re- 
move their agents from the field of popular ap- 
preciation and knowledge; bodies of professional 
experts and specialists tend to form into cliques, 
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and to evince bureaucratic tendencies; these 
groups develop a knowledge of terminology and 
not uncommonly ideals which remove them from 
the field of the popular will and its expression. 
Even in educational administration, the public 
will often tolerate an inefficient official, when 
he reaches his office by means of popular elec- 
tion, instead of the expert who may, as a result 
of long tenure, fail to hear the popular voice 
and to respond to its needs. The layman elected 
as a representative of the public often finds the 
expert service which he has sought arrogating 
to itself expressive authority, and gradually 
subordinating the layman to a place of power- 
lessness. 

Within the field of educational administra- 
tion, the presence of various classes and ranks 
of experts may develop a condition where those 
specialists who are near the practical situation 
find themselves powerless to effect policies, the 
leaders of higher rank having assumed dictato- 
rial powers. In education, it seems to be pecu- 
liarly necessary that the rank and file of workers 
who are near to the children and the parents 
should have a voice in the policies involved in 
the formulation of courses of study, systems 
for the promotion of workers, selection of text 
books and other equipment, and the exercise 
of supervision and inspection. 

In building up a service designed to secure 
the easily recognized ends of efficient adminis- 
tration, there is also a danger that public inter- 
est, sympathy and support may be sacrificed, and 
that bureaucratic control will develop which 
eventually results in the worst forms of ineffi- 
ciency. 

Practicability of Combining Efficiency with 
Democracy. 

It should be well within the province and pos- 
sibilities of a constructive statesmanship to for- 
mulate principles and devise methods of admin- 
istration which should combine with a resulting 
maximum of usefulness, the merits of demo- 
cratic and popular participation in school ad- 
ministration with the efficiency that results 
from the development of large school units, 
the presence of the expert, and centralized 
supervision. The larger unit of administra- 
tion for the exercise of certain functions need 
not mean an inflexible arrangement whereby 
local influences must remain paralyzed. The 
presence of the expert need not mean that the 
representatives of the public are to have no 
share in the final exercise of important re- 
sponsibilities. The existence of lay boards 
need not mean that experts shall be discour- 
aged at every turn in their attempts to exercise 
what are legitimately the functions of special- 
ists. Perhaps, the most fundamental principle 


involved is that in the exercise of any ftne 
tion, initiative should be carefully assigned to 
someone most qualified to exercise it; but that, 
in the final performance of a given function, 
other agencies peculiarly qualified to exercige 
a judicial attitude should be involved. Where 
some portion of administrative machinery 
tends to exercise unrestrictedly a function, it 
should be the aim of administration to develop 
other agencies designed to affect the first. The 
application of this principle to specific situa- 
tions can be best illustrated by the description 
of particular devices, many or all of which are 
already exemplified in practice: 

(1) The constitutional and legislative pro- 
visions for education might be expressed in gen- 
eral terms, leaving to state boards and other 
bodies exercising quasi legislative 
considerable latitude for interpretation and ap- 
plication. This would produce what in Euro- 
pean countries is sometimes called administra- 
tive law. It is best exemplified by the provi- 
sion that the great body of rules, interpreta- 
tions and prescriptions embodied in the so- 
called Code, prepared by the English board of 
edueation, shall “lie on the table in the Com- 
mons, to become effective if not called in ques- 
tion at particular points.” 

(2) In the exercise of a considerable num- 
ber of administrative functions, it is possible 
to make definite distinctions or differentiations 
between the loeal and central exercise of the 
same; for example, a state or other central 
authority may certificate teachers, but leaving 
loeal authorities to choose from the list thus 
certified. Under some circumstances a _ rever- 
sal of this process might be equally satisfac- 
tory, namely, leaving the local authorities to 
nominate teachers subject to the approval of 
the more central authority. In the selection of 
text books the state or more central authority 
might adopt a limited open list, leaving local 
authorities to from this; or local au- 
thorities might make recommendations, subject 
to the approval of the central office. Courses of 
study might well be formulated for each large 
school in a city, subject to the approval of the 
central office as regards major features. Towns 
and cities might prepare plans for school build- 
ings to be executed on the approval of some 
central agency charged with responsibility for 
important features of hygiene, safety, ete. 

(3) <A similar differentiation should, and un- 
der good administration commonly does, attach 
to a division of functions between the special- 
ist or expert and the representative of the pub- 
lic. The school committee does not select teach- 
ers; the superintendent nominates teachers, the 
committee approving or rejecting his recom- 
mendation; the school committee does not take 
the initiative in determining particular features 
of school buildings; they receive the recommen- 
dations of an architect or other expert, and act 
in a judicial capacity toward his findings. 

(4) As between the various stages of admin- 
istrative authority exercised by experts, a delib- 
erate division of function is also developed. The 
superintendent, state or local, does not impose 
his arbitrary will in the sense that he takes the 
initiative and makes the final decision also in 
a given matter. The teacher, close to the chil- 
dren, is enlisted as far as possible, in the initial 
and recommendatory stages of the making of 
courses of study, the selection of text books, 
modifications of grading, preparation of exam- 
ination questions, devising of programs and the 
like, the higher authority coming in to accept 
or reject recommendations thus made in the 
light of reasons which elicit general approval. 
The superintendent or higher authority even 
proceeds to organize teachers and others doing 
the practical work of education in such a way 
that their opinions and criticisms may easily 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Modern society has delegated to the public 
school the function of training youth to become 
intelligent citizens of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The schools have become not only the 
euardians of the spirit and history of the past, 
the preceptors of the knowledge of the present, 
but the builders of American character and the 
inspirers of American hopes and ideals. The 
destiny of the republic is in the hands of the 
teachers in the public schools and the possibil- 
ity of the nation reaching its greatest develop- 
ment depends upon the clearness with which 
teachers perceive the relation of the school to 
the individual and society and upon the fidelity 
and efficiency with which they perform their 
work. The state has placed grave responsibili- 
ties upon the schools, and prudence and wisdom 
demand that no effort be spared, no opportunity 
be lost to better the educational system, for any 
agency that improves the school, raises its tone, 
or insures better teaching reacts to the welfare 
of society. 

Economy demands that the taxpayer and the 
state insist upon the best environment possible, 
both for the school and for the teacher, to the 
end that they may receive the greatest return 
for the money invested. It is false economy 
to maintain schools under conditions that do not 
permit teachers to render their best service to 
the pupils and to the public. Character train- 
ing is the goal of all true teaching. Children, 
like plants, thrive best in sunshine and warmth, 
and quickly mirror the spirit of the school and 
the temperament and traits of their teachers. 
The cheerful, contented, sympathetic, care-free 
teacher is the one that most effectively moulds 


character and inspires ideals. Teachers are 
artists and ean only do their best service when 
free from anxious eare and worry for the fu- 


ture. Tranquility and cheerfulness of mind and 
contentment of spirit are the essential attributes 
of an ideal teacher, and no teacher can success- 
fully mould a human mind or shape the destiny 
of a human being when annoyed by present 
cares or harassed by fears of a dependent, penni- 
less old age. 

Teachers are the most important of all pub- 
lic servants, yet they labor under economic con- 
ditions that stifle professional growth and devel- 
opment and chill enthusiasm. The salaries paid 
to teachers are too small to permit of much 
more coming in their lives than the bare necessi- 
ties of daily existence. Teachers are beset at all 
times with the problem of making a meagre 
salary meet the expenses of increased cost of 
living, provide for needed study, travel and ree- 
reation, pay the expense of dressing in a man- 
ner to meet the demands of their position, pro- 
vide for attendance at teachers’ meetings and in- 
stitutes, to say nothing of laying aside a sum 
to eare for them when they are unable to per- 
form their accustomed duties. 

The Pension Idea. 

It is vital to the welfare of the school, the 
publie and the democratic institutions that 
something be done to induce capable men and 
women to make teaching a life work, to hold 
the members of the profession in the service, 

provide a means of caring for those that have 
lost their health through the exacting demands 
of the work, and to honorably retire those that 
srown gray in the service and are no longer 
d upon as able to successfully perform the 
ties of the school room. 
lt is proposed as one means of increasing the 

ney of the publie schools to establish in 

msin a pension system for teachers. 
‘Now what is a pension? Is it a gratuity that 
eneficent publie pays to those of its eitizens 

have rendered it some signal, meritorious 


service ? 
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Teachers’ Pensions 


By HON. J. B. BORDEN, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wisconsin. 


Is it a public dispensation of charity ? 
Is it a giving of alms to the poor and needy ? 
If so, then the teachers want nothing to do with 
a pension or a retirement fund. Teachers are 
not beggars. They are honorable, self-respect- 
ing members of one of the most important call- 
ings of mankind. They ask only what is their 
due and will accept only what they have earned. 
An annuity for teachers, if justified at all, must 
be justified on the basis of public need. The 
welfare of the school, the pupils and society is 
the only basis upon which a law for the pen- 
sioning of teachers can be sustained. It is an 
economic problem and not a sentimental one. 
The vital question is whether or not the re- 
sponsibility for old age and disability shall rest 
upon the teachers in the schools or upon society. 
Pensions in European Countries. 

The idea of a pension for teachers is not new. 
Laws for pensioning teachers have existed in 
Kurope for nearly one hundred years. At the 
present time all of the states of the German 
empire provide for the pensioning of teachers 
largely at public expense. In most instances 
the pension accrues to the benefit of the tcach- 
ers from the day they first receive their per- 
manent appointment. The annuity increases 
as the number of years’ of service increase until 
teachers are retired after forty or fifty yegrs 
of service with a pension approximately from 
forty to one hundred per cent of the salary 
paid during the final year of service. In case of 
disability all teachers are retired with a pen- 
sion proportionate to the number of years that. 
they have well and faithfully served the em- 
pire. The most remarkable feature of the Ger- 
man pension system to the American mind is 
the fact that the annuity inures not only to the 
benefit of the teacher himself, but in case of his 
death his widow and orphans. Germany has 
found that it pays to pension teachers. It con- 
siders it good business policy for the reason that 
shé realizes that the future of Germany and the 
welfare of the empire depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the teachers in her schools. The gov- 
ernment knows that it will not secure as taach- 
ers for the German youth, men and women of 
large culture, high character, lofty ideals and 
great personality unless assured that they will 
be permitted to do their work without anxiet, 
for the present or worry for the future welfare 
of themselves or their families. 

The pension system prevails not only in Ger- 
many, but in nearly all Europe. H>"land, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
France and England have had for many years 
laws permitting the retirement of teachers 
either on account of disability or age. 

In South America. 

One would hardly expect to find advanced leg- 
islation in any of the republics of South Amer- 
ica, yet ten years before the first pension law 
was enacted in the United States the Argentine 


Republic had passed a most remarkable and 
magnanimous teachers’ pension law. -It pro- 


vides that any teacher who has taught twenty 
years in the publie schools shall be retired 
on full pay. The annuity is based on the 
maximum salary paid during the last year 
of the teacher’s service and is payable in 
gold. The people of the country so_ thor- 
oughly appreciate the work that the teach- 
ers are doing for the youth of the land that 
every means is used to have the salary of the 
teacher during the last few years of service in- 
creased to the maximum in order that the teach- 
er may retire with as large an annuity for life 
as possible. The day the teacher completes her 
twentieth year of work is made a gala event 
in the town or community where she labors and 
civic honors are shown her that are seldom ac- 
corded to any other public persons. There are 


at the present time men and women, retired 
teachers of the Argentine Republic, living in 


the United States, that are receiving annuities 
in excess of $2,000. Is it any wonder that the 
Argentine Republic is able to hold teachers in 
the service of the schools and to attract from 
other countries, not excepting the United States, 
some of the most efficient men and women ? 

While Wisconsin is one of the most progres- 
sive states in the union in point of efficient 
general legislation, she is behind some of her 
sister states in statutes favoring the pensions of 
teachers. At the present time there are nineteen 
states that have passed pension legislation in 
behalf of teachers. Maryland, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Virginia have enacted man- 
datory pension laws for the benefit of all teach- 
ers, both urban and rural. Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Utah and California have passed 
permissive laws so that under certain conditions 
all teachers in those states may be granted an 
annuity for life. It is true that the last legis- 
lature in this state passed a pension law, but as 
it applies only to cities of the first class it is a 
benefit merely to the educational system of the 
city of Milwaukee. It is of no value to the edu- 
cational system of the state, but rather a detri- 
ment for the reason that it makes positions in 
the city of Milwaukee especially attractive to 
persons that expect to make teaching their life 
work. 

The Difficulty of Getting Teachers. 

In spite of the fact that we have an excellent 
system of public schools, it is annually becom- 
ing more and more of a problem how to secure 
men and women of training to fill the positions 
that are each year made vacant because of the 
unattractiveness of the profession and the shift- 
ing and transitory tendency of the teaching 
force. 

Under present conditions there is little in 
school work to attract or hold young, vigorous, 
red-blooded men and women. The tenure of 
office is insecure, the salary not large, the age 
of retirement early, and, contrary to general 
opinion, the danger to health is great. 

Few people realize the number of school posi- 
tions that are vacant each year. There were 
14,720 persons employed in the public schools 
for the year closing June 30, 1910, and of that 
number approximately 5,000 were new to their 
positions at the beginning of the school year. 
Any one who will take the pains to investigate 
the roll of teachers for 1909 will find that at 
least 75 per cent of the names of teachers ap- 
pearing on that roll are not to be found in the 
directory for the current year. The personnel 
of the teaching force has practically changed 
in a deeade. Only recently an ex-high school 
inspector, a gentleman long connected with the 
public schools of this state, wrote that he could 
find the names of only three persons that were 
in the high school work when he was first ap- 
pointed official state inspector of high schuols, 
and less than a dozen of them were in the work 
when he severed his connection with the depart- 
ment in 1902. 

Teachers’ Term of Service. 

The migratory tendency of the members of 
the teaching force is not confined merely to the 
untrained and inexperienced teacher, but applies 
also to the graduates of our normal schools. One 
would naturally expect that a graduate of a state 
normal school would be a fairly stable member of 
the teaching profession. The number ‘of years, 
however, that a graduate of a normal school de- 
votes to teaching is limited. The president of 
the oldest normal school in the state informs me 
that from the date of the organization of the in- 
stitution to the present time the men graduates 
taught an average of 5 2-10 years and the women 
an average of 6 years. Statistics compiled from 
the alumni register of the second normal school, 





































































































an institution that has graduated classes for 
forty years, show that the men graduates of the 


first thirty classes have taught 9°34 and the 
women 814 years. These figures, it must be un- 
derstood, take no account of the teaching done 
by the persons that have graduated since 1900. 
If the work done by the graduates of this insti- 
tution during the last ten vears was taken into 
consideration the average for the school would 
be materially lowered. 

What is true of the first two schools estab- 
lished by the state is also true of the third nor- 
mal school. Investigation of the register re- 
veals the fact that the men that were graduated 
in the first twenty-five classes, or between the 
years 1875 and 1900, taught an average of 7 3-10 
and the women 7 2-5 years. 

A study of the almuni registers of these 
schools diseloses the fact that the graduates of 
the institutions do not,on an average remain 
as long in the work now as formerly. The mem- 
bers of the first class graduated by one school 
taught an average of 171% years; the tenth class, 
7 4-9 years; the twentieth class, 6 9-32 years, 
and the twenty-fifth class, or the men and 
women that were graduated in 1900, only 5 3-7 
years. 

The graduates of the first ten classes of an 
other school taught an average of 12 17-47 years. 
The persons that were graduated during the sec- 
ond decade taught an average of 91-5 years, 
while the persons that completed the course dur- 


ing the third decade, or from 1890 to 1900, 
taught an average of only 72-3 years. These 


figures would seem to indicate that the state is 
receiving today a less number of years of serv- 
ice from the graduates of normai schools than 
it did in the past. They demonstrate that in- 
stead of building more normal schools, desirable 
and necessary as they may be, it might be well 
for the legislature to spend some of the funds 
of the state in making the profession of teach- 
ing more attractive. If a pension system would 
increase by only twa years the average number 
of years that normal school graduates. devote 
to teaching, the value of the present plants to 
the state would be increased from 25 to 33 1-8 
per cent. 

The problem before the public is not so much 
how to train more teachers, but how to hold in 
the service those that it has trained. 

The Loss Through Early Retirement. 

There is no profession in which one so early 
in life, in the estimation of the public, crosses 
the line of greatest usefulness. A doctor or law- 
yer is at his best after years of experience. The 
public has confidence in a man who has proven 
his ability and worth by long years of successful 
experience, and is willing to pay handsomely for 
his services. Let the teacher, however, reach 
the age of life when his years of experience give 
him maturity of thought and of judgment and 
you commence to hear that “he is getting old,” 
“he is behind the times,” “we ought to have a 
younger man in our schools, one who is up-to- 
date.” The public fails to apply the same tests 
of fitness to a teacher that it applies to the men 
in other professions. It is willing to entrust 
the training of the youth to the immature, in- 
experienced teacher and relegate the man of ex- 
perience, thoughtfulness and judgment to the 
rear. 

The greatest loss, perhaps, that the schools are 
called upon to suffer is through the voluntary 
retirement of women teachers after they have 
rendered six or seven years of valuable service 
to the schools. At the moment that their train- 
ing and experience renders them extremely val- 
uable as teachers they are called upon to settle 
the question of their future condition in life. 
By the time a woman reaches thirty years of age 
she is obliged to consider seriously the question 
of whether she is to devote her life to teaching 
or make secure her future by entering some pro- 


fession in which she will be able to lay up a com- 


petency before old agi takes her. Teaching 
is not now the only profession open to women. 
They are meeting men on a | footing in 
many lines of work and it is 1 rprising that 


a well-trained, vigorous, active \ 
should seriously consider her own { n 
as she realizes that teaching affords 

means of satisfying her immediate ne: 

and offers no chance whereby she can thro 
her own efforts provide a competency for the fu 


I thirty 
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ture. It is a problem that she must soon decide. 
She knows that she can not with safety long de- 
lay its solution. Many a woman teacher gives 
up teaching not because she is dissatisfied with 
the work itself, or because she is unwilling to 
devote her life to the service of others, but be- 
cause she knows that no matter how prudent or 
saving she may be she will not be able to lay by 
a competency for old age. 
Health Dangers of Teaching. 

It has been argued that the teaching profes- 
sion is a safe and easy life and that the govern- 
ment should not undertake to pension any of its 
citizens unless they have risked life or limb in 
the interest of the public. But is teaching a 
safe and easy life? Many interesting facts are 
contained in the last annual report of the secre- 
tary of New York City’s Retirement Fund. 
During the year ending January 1, 1910, 127 
teachers were placed in retirement. Of this 
number 26 per cent were retired because they 
were suffering from a complete nervous break- 
down ; 12 per cent because they were afflicted with 
a serious heart trouble, and only 14 per cent of 
the entire number were retired on account of 
having passed the age or service limit. In other 
words, 86 per cent of that number were granted 
pensions because they had contracted or were 
suffering from a more or less complete physical 
disability. Think of calling a profession a safe 
and easy life when 80 per cent of the total num- 
ber found eligible for retirement in any one year 
were suffering from serious chronic troubles in- 
duced by the exacting nature of their daily work. 

Some people hold that instead of pensions 
teachers should be paid a sufficient salary to en- 
able them to make their own provisions for the 
future. It is claimed that teachers should be 
obliged to practice the same virtues of economy 
and prudence required of any other class of la- 
borers. This is a plausible view, but it will not 
work out in practice. It would be impossible on 
any tax the public might be induced to pay to 
raise teachers’ wages to a point where they could 
meet the demands of their position, and at the 
same time by thrift and economy lay up a suffi- 
cient sum to provide for them in old age. It 
must be remembered that salaries are paid by 
taxation and that there is a limit to the taxing 
power. Indeed, by present methods we have 
trouble to induce the taxpayers and boards of 
education to pay teachers a sufficient salary to 
enable them to live in a manner befitting their 
position, to say nothing of providing for the fu- 
ture. An annuity of $300 represents an invest- 
ment at 4 per cent of $7,500. It would be prac- 
tically impossible, even if present salaries were 
raised 50 per cent, for teachers, after meeting 
all living expenses, to lay by in twenty-five 
years a principal that would prodvee an annu- 
ity of $300. The problem of the future of 
teachers can not be solved by an increased sal- 
ary. 

The Superannuated Teacher. 

The problem of what shall be done for the su- 
perannuated teacher presses strongly for solu- 
tion. School boards are unwilling to retire, 
without pay, persons that have devoted years of 
faithful service to the interests of the schools, 
even though they may have reached and passed 
the point of greatest usefulness. In some cities 
the number of such persons retained in the 
schools is a serious detriment to the advance- 
ment and improvement of the educational sys- 
tem. Public sentiment will not permit of retir- 
ing persons that through a series of years have 
given their best efforts to the schools unless they 
may have means for their support. The lives 
of such teachers are too intimately intertwined 
with the lives of too many citizens of the com- 
munities to permit of any heartless action being 
taken against them. If there were some way 
by which persons that had reached a certain age 
could be retired on a sum that would assist in 
enabling them to live in a manner befitting 
their former life and custom, the problem of 
keeping the standard of the school to its maxi- 
mum efficiency would be simplified. It would 
also be economy to replace teachers that have 
exceeded their day of greatest usefulness and 
have received a maximum salary by younger 
persons who enter the service at or near a mini- 

salary. The difference between the sal 
f the entering teacher and the out-going 
ill, I believe, offset in a very large meas- 
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ure the contribution the state may be called 
upon to make for maintaining its share of a 
teachers’ retirement fund. 

The movement in Wisconsin for pensions for 
teachers had its origin two years ago. A bill 
was introduced in the legislature, and largely 
by the work and devotion of one person it re- 
ceived favorable consideration at the hands of 
both branches of the legislature. It was de- 
feated, however, in the third house. A new bill 
has been drafted and will be introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature. The friends 
of the measure hope that this time it may be 
successful. The bill will provide for the retire- 
ment of teachers after twenty-five years or more 
of service, with an annuity of $12.50 for each 
year of service. The measure will provide that 
all teachers entering serviee after a certain 
date shall contribute 1 per cent of their salary, 
but not more than $15 in any one year for the 
first ten years of service, and 2 per cent, but not 
more than $30 for the next fifteen years. Teach- 
ers now teaching in the schools will not be com- 
pelled to contribute to this fund unless they wish 
to take advantage of the provisions of the law. 
In other words, it will be optional with the per- 
sons now teaching whether or not they will eare 
to become beneficiaries of the act. If such per- 
sons desire they will be permitted, within a cer- 
tain specified time, to enroll as eligible by pay- 
ing into the retirement fund 1 per cent and 2 
per cent of salaries previously earned. The law 
will also carry a provision that will enable the 
board of trustees to retire, after eighteen years 
of service, any person who has become disabled. 
The state will be asked to contribute 10 cents 
for each person of school age. This fund will 
be deducted from the seven-tenths mill tax be- 
fore its distribution, in the same manner as the 
10 cents per capita tax is now retained for li- 
brary purposes. I doubt if there is any other 
way by which so small a sum retained from the 
distribution of this fund could be made to do 
so much good. 

What would be the effect on the teaching force 
of the state if the Wisconsin legislature should 
pass a law granting an annuity to every person 
that had taught successfully in the public 
schools for twenty-five years? Such a law would 
instantly change the outlook upon life of 15,000 
teachers. It would remove the nightmare of a 
penniless future that is ever present in the 
minds of teachers and, like the ghost of Banquo, 
will not down. It would bring hope and peace to 
the heart of many a teacher for whom the future 
today seems to hold no promise. It would per 
mit teachers that are broken in spirit and health 
to retire cheered by the thought that their serv- 
ices have been appreciated by a grateful public. 
It would do more than any other one agency to 
place the calling of the teacher on a plane with 
the other professions and make teaching at 
tractive to strong men and women. 

And finally, in my opinion, a pension law for 
teachers would go far toward the solution of the 
problem of how to make our schools places 
where our children can grow up amid cheerful 
surroundings into strong and vigorous cultured 
men and women possessed of high ideals and 
true American character. 

(Concluded on Page 1%) 
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Specifications for Vacuum Cleaning Equipment 


For a Twelve Room School Building. 


By THOS. D. PERRY, Business Manager, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOTE.—This follows as a conclusion to two pre- 
vious articles in the November and December num- 
pers of the Journal. 

This specification is drawn in skeleton form, and 
may be used for presentation to prospective bidders, 
as well as for contractors. It will usually be found 
desirable to amplify according to local conditions. 


General: 

The installation for ———— School in . 
as herein contemplated, shall provide a complete 
and efficient stationary system of sanitary clean- 
ing devices for the removal of dust and dirt 
from floors, walls, ceilings, furniture and other 
interior fittings and surfaces. 

The material, apparatus and workmanship 
must be of the best quality. 

The contractor is to furnish all material and 
labor necessary for the installation of the com- 
plete system as described in these specifications, 
including the vacuum producing apparatus, 
motor, foundation, piping, outlets, hose and 
tools. Any and all items, except electrical and 
plumbing connections, necessary to a complete 
installation, shall be furnished by the contract- 
or, whether specifically mentioned or not. 

Bids: 

Bids will be received on this installation on 
or before —., 

(Here insert usual local requirements regard- 
ing certified check, contracts, bonds, mode of 
payment, penalty for non-completion, etc.) 

Bidders may submit a supplementary bid for 
all vacuum cleaning apparatus called for ex- 
cept the piping, which piping in such event is 
to be installed by owner. 

The owner reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. 

Completion: 
The work shall be completed and turned over 
to the owner ready for operation on or before 

Contractor shall furnish the services 
competent man, without extra cost to 
owner, who shall instruct the operator in the 
proper handling and maintenance of the com- 
plete vacuum cleaner equipment. 


of a 


Verification: 

The bidders will be required to verify condi- 
tions and all dimensions where it is proposed to 
install these vacuum cleaners. Bidders 
be held responsible for such verification. 
Bidders’ Statement: 

. Bidders shall all furnish the following in- 
formation: 

1. Vacuum Producer: 

a Type 
b Normal speed 


will 


c¢ Method of connecting to motor 
d Lubrication of interior and bear- 
ings. 
2. Separator: 
a Type 
b Number and size of tanks 
e Separating medium. 
Motor: 
a ‘Type 
) Horsepower 
Maker’s name 
| Speed 
Lubrication 
Unloading device: 


a ‘Type 
b Efficiency. 
Piping: 


a Complete plan 
b Fittings 


c Outlets. 
Hose: 

a Kind 

b Size 


e Couplings 
d Connection to tool and outlet. 


7. Tools: 

a Complete list. 

8. Guarantee: 

a kK. W. per hour continuous use, with 
any tool, using 50 feet of 114 
inch hose or larger, and main- 
taining 2-inch vacuum at opera- 
tor’s handle through tool open- 
ing of not less than 1% square 
inch area. 

9. Other special features. 

Electric Connections: 

The owner will run these to a point within 
approximately ten feet of the location of cleaner 
plant, terminating same in knife switch with 
suitable fuses. From this switch to motor con- 
tractor shall make proper connections according 
to National Underwriters’ requirements and 
local electrical code. 

Water and Sewer Connections: 

Where wet separators are required, these con- 
nections will be brought to within ten feet of 
the cleaner plant by owner. Contractor will 
make all necessary connections according to 
local plumbing code—furnishing all necessary 
valves, shutoffs, traps, ete. 

Working Drawings: 

Detailed working specifications and drawings 
shall be submitted by contractors for approval 
before work of installation is begun. 

Vacuum Producer: 

The vacuum producer shall be of a rotary, 
piston or turbine type of the one-sweeper size, 
suitably connected with dust receivers and dust 
separators. The motor and vacuum producer 
to be either direct connected or mounted on 
cast iron sub-base with position of the motor 
adjustable for the alignment of pulleys or tight- 
ening of belts or chains. 

The producer must run without producing ob- 
jectionable noise in the schoolrooms and if of 
the rotary pump type, must be provided with 
muffler for exhaust. 

All bearings must be self oiling; contractors 
are to furnish and install a 4-inch nickel 
plated pressure gauge, reading inches of mer- 
cury, and adjustable relief valve. 

The vacuum producer must maintain under 
ordinary sweeping conditions on bare floors 
a vacuum of not less than 2 inches of mercury 
at the operator’s handle. This vacuum to be 
maintained with a length of hose 50 feet or 
less, 144 inches diameter inside and with a 
minimum orifice at tool of not less than % 
square inches. 

Vacuum producer must have efficient means 
of cooling, so that temperature of producer will 
not be 40 degrees C. above surrounding atmos- 
phere in three hours continuous running. 
Motor: 

The motor to be of adequate size, not less 
than 2 horsepower, suitable to operate on ———— 
current, ———— volts, to run at not to exceed 
2000 revolutions per minute, and to be of suffi- 
cient capacity to operate vacuum producer at 
full load for three hours without increasing tem- 
perature of motor to more than 40 degrees C. 
above room temperature. If starting rheostat is 
required, the contractors will furnish and install 
the same. 

Separator: 

Separator shall be properly designed to keep 
all dust out of working parts of vacuum pro- 
ducer. Bags or pads if used, shall be readily 
shaken and removable for washing. Dust re- 
ceptacles shall be adequate and conveniently 
emptied. Wet separators shall have all neces- 
sary valves and suitable connection to service 
pipes and sewer. 


Automatic Control: 

There shall be some simple and substantial 
device to prevent waste of power when tool is 
not in use. Under these eonditions power con- 
sumption shall be cut to 50 per cent. 
Foundation: 

This will be built by contractor of sufficient 
size to be substantial. Foundation to be satis- 
factory to architects. Foundation shall be suffi- 
ciently separated from walls, columns or other 
parts of building by sand joint or other equally 
effective means. 

Piping :* 

Piping will be furnished by the contractor to 
plans approved by the owner. Contractor will 
be required to satisfy himself that the dimen- 
sions of the building are as shown. All piping 
to be not less than 114 inches inside diameter, 
galvanized iron or steel pipe straight and free 
from dents, scars and burrs, with shoulder or 
long sweep fittings. The sizes of pipe shall be 
so proportioned that no part of the piping -sys- 
tem shall show a drop of more than 10 per cent 
when operating as a closed system. All piping 
to be carefully reamed inside to remove burrs 
and the whole system to have an inside bore that 
will not catch and hold dirt or small rubbish. 
Capped outlets to be furnished and connected 
up where shown. Special provision in piping 
to be made for attachment of fixed tool for 
cleaning of blackboard erasers. All piping shall 
be tested and found air tight under pressure of 
40 pounds to the square inch for one hour. 
Hose: 

Contractor to furnish 100 feet of not less than 
114 inch inside diameter hose in 25 foot lengths. 
Contractor is to make a price covering either 
metal or rubber hose and to state the difference 
in cost, if any. Hose to be guaranteed non-col- 
lapsible for one year under the maximum pres- 
sure obtained by the vacuum producing device 
when running with a closed system. The walls 
of the hose are to be reinforced with spiral 
steel or iron bands, and any hose leaking or 
otherwise proving defective within one year of 
date of purchase, shall be replaced without 
extra charge. 

Tools: 

Contractor will be required to furnish one 
regular length handle with valve, for floor use 
together with suitable extension to permit the 
cleaning of walls and ceilings in rooms 14 feet 
high. Tools to be furnished will be substan- 
tially as follows: 

1 8 in. long bare floor tool. 

1 12 in. long bare floor tool. 

1 18 in. long bare floor tool. 

1 round bristle brush for chalk troughs, 
walls and furniture. These bristles to 
be not less than 2 inches long mounted 
in a wood block 6 inches in diameter 
with leather cuff. 

1 tool with 14-inch slot and valve for per- 
manent installation at a convenient lo- 
eation for cleaning of blackboard era- 
sers. 


All tools, handles, ete., to be smooth inside 
and to have all changes in size and direction 
of bore gradual, are to have a minimum orifice 
throughout their length of not less than % 
square inch. All tools are to be provided with 
suitable swivels for convenience and rapid clean- 
ing under desks, in corners, ete. The wearing 
surfaces of bare floor tools are to be readily 
renewable. The design of all tools to be subject 
to the approval of the owner. 

* This piping can often be more economically in- 
stalled by local workmen, according to plans furnished 
by successful bidder on machinery. A provision to 


this effect is noted under “Bids.” 
(Concluded on Page 19). 
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Publicity and the Public Schools. 


Are the public schools too much talked about ? 
Are they “written up” too often tor their own 
good? Asks a writer in the Boston Monitor. 
Questions such as these have been raised by 
a paragraph in a recent address on education, 
which said: “Public schools have too much 
publicity. The curtain of privacy should be 
drawn upon them for the good of the young 
minds which need the quiet that comes of se- 
clusion.” 

School authorities that have commented on 
this fragmentary pronouncement have been at a 
loss for an exact interpretation. Dissemination 
of facts through the public prints has been one 
of the most effective agencies in furthering 
great modern developments, and no better il- 
lustration is afforded than that of the public 
schools. The rapidity with which some new 
school movement, put into operation in one 
city, is taken up by another and another until 
it has spread all over one country and into 
others, giving a general uniformity and excel- 
lence to all the schools, would be very difficult 
without the free and attractive presentation 
of the facts by the popular periodicals of the 
day. 

As a well known educator has remarked, 
“Genius finds itself low down.” The play- 
ground, an important part of the educational 
work in every great city, had its origin in an 
insignificant sandpile. Its benefits would 
hardly have spread and developed into the pro- 
portions they have assumed today if there had 
been no mention of them in the newspapers 
and magazines. School publications of them- 
selves could not have done the work. Atten- 
tion and sympathy of the parents and families 
of the children, of the whole mass of the adults 
and not merely of the limited few, are needed 
by those who have the interests of the children 
in charge if they are to carry out their plans 
for the advancement of the youth committed 
to them. 

One means to this end is the associations of 
parents now to be found in many of the large 
cities and in some of the smaller ones. They 
organize themselves into bodies whose member- 
ship is limited to the school district in which 
they reside, and meet regularly to discuss the 
work of the schools, conferring with the teach- 
ers, learning what is being done both academ- 
ically and ethically, what the teachers are try- 
ing to do and what still needs to be done. Such 
gatherings are co-operative. They have resulted 
in much solid benefit to the work of the imme- 
diate school and those of the surrounding com- 
munity. 

A still wider co-operation is needed. Parents 
may not lack interest, but they are busy with 
other things, and naturally they leave to those 
whom they have appointed to do such work the 
conduct of the schools. Sources of ready in- 
formation are not always available. While 
educators desire a personal relationship between 
the parent and the school, the frequent personal 
visitation of the school or the officers by the 
parent is obviously neither practical nor wise. 
The child needs to be protected from the dis- 
traction which the presence of a single visitor 
is to him. His work must not receive too fre- 
quent interruption and he needs to be shielded 
from self consciousness which comes to him 
whenever he believes himself to be a unit of 
attraction. How to balance the needs both for 
privacy and publicity is a problem which educa- 
tors are trying to solve. 

They laugh a little ruefully at an experience 
that was theirs in Boston when the playground 
movement was at its first height. A stereopti- 
con lecture on what was being done with play- 
grounds in New York was given before a large 
and enthusiastic audience in that center of 
education. The pictures were numerous and 
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admiration but with a jaw that dropped with 
humiliation that here was this vast work going 
on in an adjacent city, and Boston had no part 
in it. The truth was that at that very moment, 
at the offices of the school committee, there were 
photographs duplicating every New York scene 
but one, that had been taken on the Boston 
playgrounds during the preceding five years. 

“The people ought to know what is being done 
in the schools,” says Stratton D. Brooks, super- 
intendent of the public schools of Boston. “It 
is their business to know. The schools consume 
the largest part of the public money and the 
people should know the returns on their in- 
vestment.” But even Mr. Brooks admits that 
there are two sides to the question. One of the 
greatest difficulties school men have to en- 
counter the country over, he says, is not the 
publicity given the school, but the kind of pub- 
licity; the exploiting of sensationalism, wrong 
information, etc., which is frequently put out; 
the effort to make “news” when there is none. 
The school room, while brimful of most inter- 
esting material to the student of educational 
and sociological problems, is usually devoid of 
those features which have come to be regarded 
in many quarters as news. Educators have to 
contend against the common and _ persistent 
wrong point of view, also. As an instance of 
this, Mr. Brooks cited the prominence given to 
sports. Sports are introduced into the schools 
not wholly as play, but as an educational means 
to an end. The children are urged to bring 
out the highest expression, but never to work 
merely for the sake of outdoing some one else. 
Yet by the press this thought is lost sight of 
entirely; their achievements are chronicled al- 
most entirely from the competitive side. 

The commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts, David Snedden, is a firm believer in 
proper publicity. “The public schools belong 
to the people,” he says, “and if the people are 
to deal intelligently with them they must know 
about them. All educators are interested in 
better statistics, better reports and better bulle- 
tins, which will tell the public what the schools 
need and what are the most important develop- 
ments in them. The American conception of 
publie education looks upon this as thoroughly 
democratic. On the whole, more rather than 
less publicity is to be desired. Descriptions of 
class work, commencement exercises, and es- 
pecially things done in the school shops and 
household arts departments, give the public a 
true picture of what the school is acecomplish- 
ing. It is true the daily routine of the school 
is less sensational than some triumph in inter- 
school football, but a true publicity would make 
clear that the football is one of the incidents— 
one of the by-products of the productive school 
life.” 

The value of what might be called individual 
publicity is shown by the changed conditions 
in a certain district that has been 
by immigrants. The relation begins with a 
repetition of the “sewed-up-for-the-winter” 
story, which is claimed by a dozen different 
cities as its very own. The proof forthcoming 
to back up each assertion but shows how com- 
mon is the practice among certain classes and 
emphasizes the need of strong measures toward 
reform. According to the story in question 
when the school inaugurated its plan to scrub 
the filthy children sent there for instruction, 
and in order to do so had to rip their clothes 
from them, the parents rose in ire. The chil- 
dren had been carefully sewed up (or in) for 
the winter, and they would not have their 
labor thus ruthlessly disregarded. They told 
the teachers they sent their children to school 
to be “learned” and not washed. 

Then the teachers took those fathers and 
those mothers and gently led them through the 
lavatories. They let them run their hands 
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through the nice warm water and feel how good 
it was. They showed them the tubs filled with 
the steaming water, the soap and the towels and 
explained the process, and every father and 
mother of them went away thinking he would 
like such a fine thing too. 
prises, in the course of a few short years, so 
the story runs, these very people were demand- 
ing bathrooms in their houses, and would not 
go into a house unless they could have them! 
It is thus the city educates the child and the 
child in its turn edueates the parent. 

On the other hand, there is a story of one 
city in the country where such politic meas- 
ures of publicity were not followed. The school 
house had been fitted with bath facilities at a 
considerable expense, and the instructors en- 
tered upon their duties with commendable zeal. 
The uprising that followed was noted but not 
heeded. It grew, and grew, until that school 
was forced to abandon its plan for the applica- 
tion of fine ideals to unclean conditions. So 
far as is known to the contrary the proud 
mothers of that particular district are even 
now zealously intent upon sewing their winter 
wardrobe upon the unwilling and 
forms of their offspring. 

While here and there some one is found who 
deprecates attempts to bring any project of the 
school before the public until it is an estab- 
lished success, educators in general welcome 
every effort to inform the public correctly as 
to what the schools are trying to do. It helps 
the people to formulate their opinion by giving 
them the broad understanding they might not 
always get from the work of the individual 
schoolroom as brought to the home by the child. 
It makes for co-operation. The real ery is not 
for less publicity, but for more publicity of 
the right sort. 


And surprise of sur- 
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Supt. W. M. Slaton, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
written a public letter in which he appeals for 
higher salaries for all the teachers in the employ 
of the public schools. The city, according to 
Mr. Slaton, is confronted with a crisis in the 
matter of getting and holding the best teachers. 
It must meet the issue by paying better salaries 
or bear the responsibility of failure. The city 
is spending huge sums for better buildings and 
equipment, but it must not forget that com- 
petent and efficient teachers are infinitely more 
important to the moral, intellectual and physic- 
al welfare of the children than schoolhouses 
as such. Towns in and about the city are pay- 
ing better salaries than Atlanta and the board 
cannot get the teachers desired. The “Consti- 
tution” in commenting on Mr. Slaton’s letter 
urges that the city abandon cross-roads methods 
and proceed in the matter of salaries upon 
lines characterized by permanent and not pateh- 
work policies. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has re 


cently decided to start ungraded classes in all 
Specially 
qualified teachers will be appointed to conduct 
these classes so that backward children may be 
returned to regular classes in as short a time a8 
possible. 
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What the Study of Sanitary Science in Public 
Schools Can Do for the Citizen and the State 


By DR. A. W. JONES, Member of the Board of Education, Red Wing, Minn. 


In human affairs it is customary to speak of 
the individual as a unit, and to think of hu- 
man life as an affair of the individual. As a 
result of this usual and too narrow conception, 
our conclusions regarding matters of human 
welfare are often inconsistent with the best re- 
sults obtainable in practice. The error in our 
reasoning is due to our failure to recognize the 
important factor of relations which arise out 
of our manner of life. Perhaps the 
inherent feeling of independent personality has 
something to do with our failure to recognize 
the necessity of considering matters pertaining 
to ourselves after the same fashion as we do 
those pertaining to the rest of the world. But, 
however that may be, the general statement is 
true, that a complete knowledge of any subject 
is impossible without a knowledge of the rela- 
tions subsisting between it and its complement, 
the rest of the world; for the universe as a whole 
is the real unit, and that which we are accus- 
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tomed to eall units, but the infinitesimal parts. 
And, the philosophers tell us that the nature of 
all knowledge in its finality can be reduced to 
a knowledge of relations. 

The nature of some subjects is such that a 
knowledge of its most palpable relations is really 
the most essential and practical knowledge to 
be derived from its consideration. Believing 
the study of sanitary science to be one of this 
nature, | have taken the liberty of reviewing 
briefly in this paper the development of our 
present condition for the purpose of 
bringing clearly to mind the relationships ex- 
isting between the individual, society and the 
state; and to show the natural paths and the 
various steps in the progress of the influence 
of knowledge, from the individual to the com- 
plete fruition in practical application by the 
just and rational powers of the state. 

Society and the State. 

We all agree that man is by nature a grega- 

rious animal, and thus account for the phenom- 
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enon of human aggregation. Living in aggre- 
gation, however, gives rise to certain inconven- 
iences and restrictions not felt by the individual 
or the family leading a sequestered life. Thus, 
the ability to control the habitat and circum- 
stances essential to a life of freedom and happi- 
ness are much restricted by aggregation; but 
an inborn belief in the inalienable rights of the 
individual to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and an intellectual perception of the 
possibility of such a realization even in a state 
of aggregation, impels him to demand the rec- 
ognition of these rights and privileges by his 
fellows, and to urge upon them the necessity of 
united action where the power of the individual 
is insufficient to procure and maintain these 
rights. Thus the combined energy of the aggre- 
gation, which we now eall the power of society, 
comes to be a factor in human life. 
experience in living after this manner has 
taught him that the highest degree of individ- 
ual welfare can best be obtained by a duplicate 
system of consideration which recognizes on 
the one hand, the rights and duties of the in- 
dividual, and on the other, the rights and duties 
f society as a whole. Experience has also 
that the interests of both can best be 
nserved by delegating the power of supervision 
an institutional agent, to act for both in com- 
hence, the invention of the institution 

vn as the state. 
\t the present time and undep:our form of 
ernment, the state is too often loosely spoken 
synonymous with society or as usually 
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stated, the people. It were better for a clear 
understanding that we always think of it in its 
technical sense, the body politic; thereby, main- 
taining the true sense of its relation, for the 
state is radically a different thing from society, 
one of the principals for which it acts as an 
agent with delegated powers only. 

Society is a living, conscious entity, possessed 
of a conscience and of an intelligence mobile 
and alert and of ethical views which actively in- 
fluence more or less every act and thought of its 
individual members; while the state on the other 
hand, is an inanimate institution, limited. It 
possesses such powers only as we choose to give 
it; its delegated intelligence limited to the 
wisdom provided by its constitution, the laws 
formally declared by our legislators, and the 
regulations of various boards empowered there- 
by. Its ethical views, if it has any, are limited 
to the technical morality set forth in these 
same laws and regulations. 

An Example of Governmental Intelligence. 

As a sample of the present intellectual and 
ethical status of the great state of Minnesota, 
our own institutional agent, I would call your 
attention to the following: The state’s stand- 
ing annual appropriation for the state board 
of health, to protect the human lives of the state 
from the ravages of infectious disease is $9,- 
500. The like appropriation for the live-stock 
sanitary board for the protection of domestic 
animals from infectious disease is $19,000, while 
the appropriation for the game and fish com- 
mission is $35,000. Including special appro- 
priations and other moneys the average annual 
expenditures of the state for the last six years 
for these purposes are as follows: 

For the prevention of infectious 
affecting human beings, $39,750. 

For similar purposes for domestic animals, 
$76,160. 

For the protection of game and fish, $77,760. 

What better commentary on the intelligence 
of our state, or rather lack of intelligence, re- 
garding the value of sanitary science to hu- 
man beings, can I offer; and what status shall 
we ascribe to the ethical views of a state that 
rates the value of its horses, cows and swine at 
twice the value of its people? And yet, all 
our leading thinkers hold that the health of a 
people influences the prosperity and happiness 
of a nation more than any other one thing, 
and even the merest tyro in civics knows that 
the chief and primal purpose of government is 
to protect the lives and liberty of its subjects. 

But let us not forget, while berating the 
government for its shortcomings, that there are 
other agencies at fault. The government is but 
one factor and while its action is necessary for 
success in practical application, it is in the 
capacity of an agent only, that it can act; and 
owing to the nature of the origin of its power, 

it cannot act until empowered by the people, 
its just authority; and as Davison has well 
said: “Sanitary science and the public health 
can be advanced only as they are supported 
by an intelligent public opinion. Laws neces- 
sary to the public welfare can be secured and 
upheld when the majority of citizens appreciate 
the value of the problems involved.” 
The Schools and Sanitary Science. 

To use the expressive words of Grover Cleve- 
land: “It is not a theory, but a condition that 
confronts us.” The state is not attempting to 
put a theory into practice, it has no theory. 
The masses have no theory. The average in- 
dividual has theory regarding sanitary 
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science. It is truly a “condition that confronts 
us,” a condition of theegrossest ignorance. Ig- 
norance on the part of the state, ignorance on 
the part of the masses, and ignorance on the 
part of the individual; and the only hope of 
amelioration is in education. Education of’ 
the individual, to the end, the education of the 
masses, and the only means available that could 
be made speedily effective, is our public school 
system; and to quote Ritchie: “The most effec- 
tive way of reaching the present generation of 
Americans is through their children. Our coun- 
try can hope to throw off the burden of prevent- 
able diseases only when a generation of Ameri- 
can citizens has been systematically instructed 
in the principles of sanitation.” And again, 
‘* Both the educational and the medical profes- 
sions now agree that our public school pupils 
should be adequately instructed in the methods 
and possibilities of preventive medicine and the 
principles and reasonableness 
giene.” 

In emphasizing the origin of state authority, 
I have tried to make clear the reason for the 
state’s present impotence. In emphasizing the 
condition of ignorance on the part of the people 
in regard to matters of sanitary science and 
public hygiene, I have tried to make plain how 
little hope of progress we can have while exist- 
ing conditions continue. 

Fortunately for the people and fortunately 
for the state, by accident or intent, the possi- 
bilities for good or ill are not all restricted to 
the immediate acts of legislatures. There are 
other sources, as various legally authorized 
boards serving by virtue of authority delegated 
by legislatures, and whose duties have been 
stated only in general terms, and whose effec- 
tiveness depends upon the possession by one set 
of men of the combined executive, legislative 
and judicial functions of government. This 
combination of powers permits of a liberty of 
thought and action, which at times approaches 
an order of intelligence, and too with due re- 
gard to sound ethical principles. 

The public school board is an example of this 
type of board, and one of its greatest powers 
and privileges, if not its greatest duty, is to 
take the initiative in matters intellectual and 
ethical, to the benefit of society, individually 
and collectively, and to the profit and glory 
of the state. 

The Nature of Germ Diseases. 

What ought we, ‘the public school boards, to 
do for the cause of sanitary science and public 
hygiene ¢ 

Let us now consider for a moment, the nature 
of the subject. 

The infectious diseases are all parasitic in 
nature, that is, are due to the presence in our 
bodies of some form of extraneous plant or 
animal life which lives and thrives at our vital 
expense and detriment; as they feed upon our 
tissues, and poison the cells of our bodies. 
Biologically, they are simple low forms of vege- 
table and animal life, technically known as 
bacteria and protozoa, but generally collectively 
spoken of as germs. Not all forms of germs 
cause disease, in fact only a few varieties do, 
but all forms of infectious disease are now 
known to be due to germs, and their relation to 
be one of cause and effect. 

Germs, like all other types of living things, 
are subject to conditions of environment, that 
is, there are conditions under which they can 
live, thrive, propagate and disseminate their 
kind, and then again, there are other conditions 
under which they can not do these things. This 
dependence upon conditions is the circumstance 
which gives to man his power over them, for 
he is by virtue of his intellect and knowledge, 
pre-eminently a condition-controller. But be- 
fore he can successfully bring about conditions 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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TENURE OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The school administrative disturbances which 
manifest themselves periodically in American 
cities, in which the superintendent of schools is 
usually under fire or gets into the squeeze of 
contending factions, give rise to serious consid- 
eration. They prompt the question whether the 
superintendent, on the one hand, is deficient in 
leadership or whether the school board is equal 
to its own task. 

True it is, that the tenure of the school super- 
intendent is an uncertain one and that his po- 
sition is attended with vexatious conditions. 
These upheavals are so frequent and the discus- 
sions which find their way into the public press, 
so painful to the victim and disturbing to the 
school system, as to excite more than ordinary 
interest. 

The Baltimore trouble arises from differences 
of opinion which have become fixed in the board 
as to the superintendent’s policy; the Louisville 
eruption is the outcome of a new school board 
and an old school superintendent. The one has 
been in office a few weeks and the other sixteen 
years. It is a case of a new broom that is to 
be given a trial. 

The one city finds its superintendent too pro- 
gressive to suit the conservative elements, while 
in the other the school board believes itself to be 
in a progressive attitude against a conservative 
superintendent. Whether Superintendent Van 
Sickle has been too strenuous and Superintend- 
ent Mark too conservative the fact remains that 
both men are confronted with an opposing force 
which seeks to annihilate them. This brings to 
the surface the question of tenure. That the of- 
ficial life of the superintendent is a short one 
has been amply demonstrated. Where he changes 
from village to small city, from small city to 
large city he is still in the momentum of pro- 
motion, but the crisis is reached where a cold 
blooded decapitation confronts him. Much more 
serious becomes the fate of the new man who 
has reached a high position in school superin- 
tendency labors and who is threatened with pre- 
mature retirement. 

Where the school superintendent fails to meet 
the service demanded of his office he must give 
way to one who can render better service. In 
the nature of things the school board is the final 
judge. But, the impartial spectator cannot rid 
himself of the thought that brevity of tenure ac- 
corded to school superintendents in American 
cities involves the efficiency of school boards as 
well as the ability of those they employ and dis- 
miss at will. The number of school superintend- 
ents in office who ought to be dismissed is per- 
haps greater than of those who have been un- 
justly dismissed. In either case the school 
boards rather than the superintendent are at 
fault. 

In surrounding the position of school super- 
intendency with greater permanency of tenure 
there can be no thought of invading the pre- 
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rogatives of the school board. But, there can 
and ought to be a closer co-operation between the 
two factors as to the policies which are to guide 
the school system. The superintendent must 
possess sufficient tact and diplomacy to become 
a leader of school board members as well as a 
leader of the teaching forces. He must acquire 
the faculty of drawing the members into his 
confidence and secure and hold their loyal sup- 
port in every laudable departure or policy. 


NOT A REFORM. 

The charter committee of Sacramento, Cal., 
which is drawing up a commission form of gov- 
ernment for the city, proposes to abolish the 
local board of education. It intends to substi- 
tute a single director who will be a member of 
the city commission and will devote his entire 
time to the business management of the schools. 
The superintendent is to be selected by the com- 
mission and is to have nearly absolute control 
of the educational management of the schools, 
including the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers, the arrangement of courses of study, 
ete. The strictly business affairs of the schools 
as administered by the commissioner will be 
reviewed by the commission; the superintendent 
is, however, to have entire freedom within his 
own department. 

The proposal of the Sacramento charter re- 
visers to rid the city of an unwieldy school 
board is undoubtedly laudable. They appear, 
however, to be going too far in their effort to 
secure efficiency of administration and to have 
sacrificed that democracy upon which the gen- 
eral success of the public schools has depended 
so much. They have also overlooked the fact 
that the conduct of schools is not strictly a city 
but a state function which should be kept to a 
considerable extent free and independent of the 
municipality. The remedy which they propose 
is too radical for the ills of the school and is, 
therefore, hardly worthy of adoption. 

The theory that in one-man-power lies the 
greatest efficiency in school management has 
long been abandoned by the best students of 
school administration. To make a superintend- 
ent the absolute power over teachers and courses 
of study is undesirable; so also the business 
direction of the schools in the hands of a single 
man, no matter how efficient, is of doubtful 
value. 

In cities where the small school board pre- 
vails like St. Louis, Boston, Seattle, Cleveland, 
the greatest degree of success has been attained 
because school questions are put before the 
public without interference with other munici- 
pal problems. School board members are elect- 
ed generally upon non-partisan lines without 
reference to their political affiliations or their 
views on general municipal or state problems. 
It is doubtful whether a single school commis- 
sioner, who at the same time takes a hand in 
other branches of city administration, could be 
thus elected because of his position on school 
policies. It is inevitable that his stand on other 
city problems would be confused with his fit- 
ness as director of the schools. The public 
would, therefore, not be able to give undivided 
expression of their opinion on school problems 
and would necessarily mix them with general 
election problems. Under such a condition the 
democracy of the schools would necessarily seem 
to suffer. 

The Sacramento charter committee appears to 
be going too far in its program for reform. It 
would be better to follow the examples set by 
Berkeley and Oakland by providing a small 
board of education elected without reference 
to party and separate from the regular city 
ticket. Such a board if clothed with proper 
powers of taxation and legislation and a well 
balanced organization of professional and busi- 
ness executives will, as has been proven in other 
cities, give complete satisfaction. 


YOUNG AND LARSEN. 

One of the gratifying events of the month 
has been the re-election of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools. The board acted unanimously—a thing 
which an observer of the Cooley regime two 
years ago would have declared an absolute im. 
possibility. Mrs. Young has not only succeeded 
in breaking down the old lines of animosity be- 
tween the teachers and the board, but has ge. 
cured the hearty co-operation of all the pro. 
fessional and lay factors. 

Another important event in Chicago was the 
selection of Mr. Lewis E. Larsen, as business 
manager of the schools, at a salary of $10,000 
per year. He is to have the initiative and ex. 
ecutive powers in all business matters just as the 
superintendent has in educational affairs. The 
board believes that the recommendation of Pres- 
ident Urion—that school business should be 
conducted as economically and as effectively as 
any large private corporation—can be carried 
out in actual practice and has selected Mr. Lar- 
sen to do the work. His administration wil] 
be watched with interest. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRUANCY OFFI. 
CERS. 

Every branch of workers in the educational 
field is organized for mutual benefit and for the 
promotion of efficiency. The value of such or- 
ganization is no longer a subject for discussion, 
It is generally recognized. It seems, however, 
that those engaged in the task of fighting tru- 
ancy have thus far remained unorganized. 

The value of efficiency among the truancy 
workers cannot be over-estimated. That there 
are many ins and outs in the work of finding 
the truant, dealing with ignorant, poverty- 
stricken and frequently vicious parents or guar- 
dians, can be imagined. That policies and meth- 
ods have been worked out in some cities which 
deserve emulation must be granted. 

It would therefore be eminently practical and 
feasible to periodically bring the truancy off- 
cers of the various cities of the United States 
together in conference for a mutual exchange 
of experiences and ideas. No doubt, all 
participants in such gatherings would be 
strengthened for the delicate and arduous task 
assigned to them. 

A national convention of truancy officers, we 
are informed, is to be called sometime during 
the winter months. Those desiring to learn 
more about it should address Mr. H. R. Pesta- 
lozzi, Truant Officer, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

ADJUST YOUR DIFFERENCES. 

During the year just closed the meetings of a 
number of school boards in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country have been the scenes of 
bitter quarrels. They have been so frequent as 
to give ground for belief that some members of 
boards of education are more ready to conduct 
a dispute than transact business. 

However important the business in hand and 
however serious the consequences upon the dis- 
cipline of the schools, the regular quarrel 
seems to take precedence. In the majority of 
cases the causes do not seem, to the unpreju- 
diced observer, to be grave ones. Any trivial 
administrative act of superintendent or secre 
tary, a committee appointment by the president, 
is seemingly sufficient to cause strife. There 
is a lining up of forces and regular business 
must halt until one or the other side is de 
feated. 

Boards of education should carefully study 
their systems of doing business, and if found 
wanting, shoald change their methods and rem- 
edy the defects. The members of boards of ed 


ucation are entrusted with the most important 
of public duties. On them depends directly 
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The Baltimore School Board is in Bad Shape. 


ae 


the welfare of the schools, and on the schools 
the welfare of the state and of the rising gen- 
eration. There is no public trust which should 
be managed with greater care, circumspection 
and unselfish regard for public welfare. Yet 
some members of school boards are divided by 
petty jealousies, religious and political partisan- 
ship and personal animosities, and time that 
might be devoted to the public good is wasted 
in bickerings over unessential details. 

Those serving on boards ought to note the 
fatuity of their quarrels and make an early 
beginning in the new year to adjust their dif- 
ferences and get together on the broad basis of 
common sense so that they may discharge their 
duties in a dignified and orderly manner. 


“The fundamental principle involved in the 
proposition that the girl graduates in the grade 
and high schools should wear uniforms, or gar- 
ments of uniform quality and design, is com- 
mendable, but its application to pupils of the 
public schools is open to objection,” writes a 
Western editor. “It would seem to address it- 
self to the right thing in the wrong way. No 
one can successfully deny that the extremes of 
social position evidenced at graduation time 
often produce unhappiness on the part of stu- 
dents whose clothes are not as fine as those 
of their more fortunate classmates and tend to 
foster an unworthy and silly pride on the part 
of the latter. But the public schools are great 
leveling influences, and there the individual 
must work out his destiny in his own way. 
That is to say, all the pupils are equal in the 
democracy of the public school, but there are 
varying degrees of prosperity and display even 
in a democracy; that is one of the most salu- 
tory lessons of democracy itself. 

“If good taste on the part of the more unfor- 
tunate does not prevent them from displaying 
a silly ostentation, legislation on the part of 
the school authorities is not the proper method 
of teaching the real lesson of universal equality ; 
and conversely, if the less fortunate permit 
themselves to forget their equality in envy of 
those who have more of this world’s goods than 
others, here, too, an opportunity of teaching the 
lesson of true democracy has been neglected or 
the effort if made hag failed. 

“Parents who emphasize the difference in so- 
cial position between their children and those 
of poorer parents are to be censured far more 

verely than their children. Parents of that 
kind should put their children into private 

ols where they may strut at ease with other 

ial birds of gorgeous plumage. The prob- 
lem as a whole is not particularly pressing, but 
od taste is the only reasonable solution of 

{ in any event.” 
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The Mid-winter Examinations are at Hand. 


CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM FINANCIAL 
STATISTICS. 

A Conference on Uniform Financial Statis- 
tics of Public School Systems was held in the 
office of the commissioner of education at Wash- 
ington upon December ninth and tenth. It 
was called by the commissioner of education 
upon the suggestion of the committee on uni- 
form statistics of the department of super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The United States bureau of educa- 
tion was represented by Doctor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, commissioner, Doctor Harlan 
Updegraff, specialist in school administration, 
and Mr. M. B. Hillegas, editor; the bureau 
of the census was represented by Mr. Le 
Grand Powers, chief statistician for agricul- 
ture, Doctor Willard S. Small, and Dr. E. C. 
Meyer, special agents; Honorable Payson Smith, 
superintendent of public schools, Augusta, 
Maine, and Doctor George D. Strayer, profes- 
sor of educational administration of Teachers’ 
College, represented the committee on uniform 
statistics, and Mr. Henry R. M. Cook, auditor, 
board of education, New York City, represented 
the committee on standardization of the nation- 
al association of school accounting officers. 


The deliberations of«the conference centered 
about the forms of financial report which will 
be required by the bureau of education and the 
bureau of the census. This subject was discussed 
both as to the general form of the report and 
the detailed items thereof. It was the sense of 
the conference that the reports required by the 
two bureaus should be of as nearly the same 
form as practicable. At the close of the con- 
ference the two officers were requested to con- 
fer and to agree upon a schedule which would 
be satisfactory to both, and to present the same 





Sewing for Boys is Dropped in the 
Chicago Schools. 








A Record to be Proud of. 


to another meeting of the conference to be held 
at an early day. 

It seems now that the conference will insist 
upon an absolute differentiation between cur- 
rent expenses and capital outlays. It will also 
fix upon certain divisions of current expenses, 
among which those for general control, instruc- 
tion, operation and maintenance will be prom- 
inent. 


Industrial and technical education has the 
great merit, not merely of not alienating young 
men from manual labor, but of keeping them 
in constant touch and sympathy with it, re- 
quiring them to pratice the simpler mechanical 
operations as a part of their curriculum, 
and training them meanwhile to take up more 
complex varieties as a life-work after gradua- 
tion. There can be no manner of doubt that 
practical and technical education, while giving 
the individual student an excellent mental dis- 
cipline, has also stimulated the agricultural 
and manufacturing industries of the country. 
And at the same time, by binding together the 
skilled hand and the educated brain, it has 
wrought powerfully for the maintenance and 
diffusion of the spirit of social and political 
democracy.—Jacob Gould Schurman. 


It was Emerson who said: “Don’t argue; il- 
lustrate.” That applies to the teacher better 
than to any class of people. A teacher without 
the faculty of comparison, of illustration, is as 
a mute before a class of children. 


The price hunter is like the duck hunter. 
The game he bags usually costs him in time and 
trouble about ten times what it would cost had 
he gone to a good place and paid a fair price 
for it. 

“Education will pay an annual income with- 
out expense for insurance, repairs or taxes.”— 
Horace Mann. 


“The school system was not established to 
provide positions for those who desire to teach 
or supervise schools. Its purpose is to educate 
the children, and the only valid claim that any 
can make to a given position as teacher, princi- 
pal or superintendent, is the ability to give bet- 
ter service than another could in the same posi- 
tion. To elect a teacher or superintendent for 
any other reason is unjust to the children, who 
are entitled to the best service that can be pro- 
cured. 


“Educational positions should be placed abso- 
lutely on the merit system, and under civil serv- 
ice rules. In the election of officers, the erection 
of buildings, the selection of text books, the 
question should be ‘What will be the best for the 
children ?”—A. A. Murphree, Florida. 
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FIVE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL HOUSES 


Designed by Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 


The five school buildings illustrated in the 
following pages, the Haverhill high school, the 
Vose school in Milton, the Williams and Shurt- 
leff schools in Chelsea and the Westbourne Ter- 
race school in Brookline, were all completed or 
in progress during the years 1909 and 1910 and 
possess certain constructional features in com- 
mon. The exterior of the Haverhill high school 
is of gray pressed brick and white terra cotta. 
All the others have exteriors of red water- 
struck brick, laid in Flemish bond, and white 
or gray terra cotta trimmings, with brick heat 
and vent ducts and practically all brick in- 
terior walls. The boiler houses and consider- 
able portions of the first floors are of reinforced 
concrete slabs on steel beams. All have floors 
and roof frame of steel girders and trusses, and 
Georgia pine joists, and all are wire lathed 
throughout. The staircases are all fireproof, 
made of iron and slate and enclosed in brick 

\ walls. The roofs are of asphalt composition, 
with copper flashing carried up parapet walls 
and under copings. The ventilation is by fans 
driven by steam engines, forcing the fresh air 
through concrete tunnels under the basement 
floor to the brick up-takes with automatic tem- 
perature control. 
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Interior finish is in oak. Individual venti- 
lating closets and urinals with slate partitions 
are used in every case. 

In these schools the intention was to secure 
not extreme cheapness but the most durable 
and attractive results. While not strictly “fire- 
proof” in every sense of the word, the build- 
ings are nearly so in fact and are fully as se- 
cure from fire danger. 

The cost per cubic foot given includes in all 
cases the general contract, plumbing, heating 
and ventilating and power plants, lighting fix- 
tures and grading, seeding and curbing the 
grounds, granolithie outside walks and steps. 

The “smoke doors” shown enclosing the stair- 
ways and the double entrances to each school 
room are requirements of the local inspectors 
of the Massachusetts district police and were 
obligatory where they were used. It should 
be noted, however, that the use of smoke doors 
is optional with the district inspector, and 
while required by some is forbidden by others. 
The Milton school, for example, does not have 
them. 

The buildings are lighted throughout with 
tungsten lainps, arranged for diffused illumina- 
tion of the rooms. 
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SCHOOL. 


All the buildings: have direct basement epn- 
trances, thus reducing the amount of mud 
tracked into the buildings by pupils. 


Haverhill High School. 


The splendid new high school which has been 
in progress in Haverhill for the last two years 
is*now completed and in full operation. 

It is seldom that a city builds a high school 
so complete at so low a cost as the school just 
finished. Built on the same wide square as the 
city hall, on the diagonally opposite corner, the 
new school has streets-on three sides. 

Of first class construction, as defined by the 
Haverhill building regulations, the building 
would be technically called second-class by the 
Boston laws, but in its construction it exceeds 
throughout in fireproof qualities both of the 
above requirements. 

It has reinforced concrete floors over the 
boiler room, coal storage rooms and all en 
trances, all brick exterior, and, with few minor 
exceptions, brick interior walls; steel girder 
floor and roof construction, wire lath on all 
walls and ceilings, except where plastered direct 
on interior brick walls; five iron and slate stair- 
ways, smoke stopped by wire glass doors and 







FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HAVERHILL HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE HAVERHILL HIGH SCHOOL, HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, CHELSEA. MASS. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


partitions at ends of corridors and numerous 
fire hose stations. 

The foundations are of concrete resting en- 
tirely on ledge. The exterior is of gray brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings, granite grass course 
and steps to sidewalks. The center main en- 
trance is emphasized by the three arched door- 
ways, with triple windows and columns over 
for the two upper stories, supporting a pedi- 
ment above. 

The plan is almost a square with two interior 
light courts. Between these courts and lighted 
on each side by them are the gymnasium and as- 
sembly hall; around them on their other sides 
run the main corridors with stairways at each 
of the four corners, upon which open the eleven 
administration, five manual training, twenty 
class, four recitation, two commercial, eleven 
laboratory, lecture and drawing rooms, together 
with all shower, dressing, lunch, book and stor- 
age rooms. 

All these are well lighted, outside rooms, and 
there are no dark corners, even in the basement. 
All are completely finished, including an up-to- 
date laboratory equipment. 

The electric work includes conduit work 
throughout, all lighting fixtures, laboratory 
equipment, clock and fire alarm system. The 
heating and ventilating is by the mechanical 
system, forcing the fresh air through the under- 
ground ducts to and through the various brick 
stacks to each room and provided with auto- 
matic temperature control. The foul air is re- 
moved through separate stacks to and through 
the roof by three large exhaust fans above. 
The main vestibule is lined to the ceiling with 
white marble; otherwise the interior finish is of 
dark oak, painted burlap dadoes and tinted 
walls throughout, with marble dado and ter- 
razzo floor in the front entrance and main cor- 
ridor. The gymnasium, containing 4,760 square 
feet, and all basement rooms have brick walls 
painted. The assembly hall, with a seating ca- 
pacity of about 1,100, has all its ornamental 
trim and the front moulding of the balcony 
done in dull gold, with a body color on walls 
of a harmonious light buff. The ceiling is 
vaulted between the main roof trusses, allowing 
high arched windows. Two extra stairways 
are provided from the corridor on the first 
floor to the rear of the assembly hall, exclusive 
of the five other exits provided both for the floor 
and the gallery above. 

On the broad entrance steps in front of the 
main entrance is a splendid bronze replica of 
Michael Angelo’s statue of “The Thinker,” 
which is presented to the school by Emma Gale 
Harris, a former pupil, in memory of Joseph 
Augustus Shores, master of the school from 
1856 to 1872. 

The building is rated for 1,000 pupils; the 
cost per pupil is $285. Boston high schools, 
when of fireproof construction, are assumed to 
cost $500 per pupil, although the Charlestown 


Kilham and Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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high school cost $549.01, according to the an- 
nual reports. 

The laboratory equipment is very complete in 
every department. The chemical laboratory 
working tables have heavy slate tops, dished to 
center sinks, equipped with hot and cold water, 
gas and electric outlets, with a long raised plate 
glass shelf over the sink in the center. - The 
hoods are ventilated at the top and sides with 


large copper pipes to a special roof fan «nd are 
lined with white tile, with dished slate bottoms, 
equipped with water and gas. This general fin- 
ish is carried through the chemical department. 

The private laboratory is a miniature of the 
above. 

All cases, etc., are equipped with removable 
plate glass shelves throughout all department:. 

Other working tables are equipped with spe- 
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cial soapstone sinks, splined and bolted maple 
tops, with all electrical devices for an up-to-date 
school. The large marble switch-board in con- 
nection with the physical laboratory department 
is very complete and this department also con- 
tains among other things a wireless apparatus. 
Shurtleff School, Chelsea, Mass. 

This structure is one of two wings that have 
been planned and which will eventually be con 
nected by means of a low, fireproof boiler house. 
Through this boiler house will run a wide cor 
ridor so that there will be easy access from one 
wing to the other. This plan gives an example 
of the H type of building which affords a bet- 
ter opportunity of lighting the large rooms than 
the other well known types. The red water 
struck brick of the exterior blends harmoniously 
with the white terra cotta, presenting a very 
bold design at the corners as compared with the 


rather open and delicate style of the central 
feature. The mullioned windows are arranged 


so as to furnish the largest amount of light pos 


sible. 


There are twenty-nine class rooms, besides 
manual training and domestic science rooms, 


which accommodate a total of 1,450 pupils. 
These rooms have burlap dadoes with tinted 
plaster above. The blackboards throughout are 
of slate. The floors are of rift Georgia pine, 
while the rest of the woodword is of slashed oak. 
There are four stairways from the basement to 
the top floor, two of which are closed in and are 
only accessible from an open baleony, which al- 
lows of escape in case of fire by means of an 
avenue shut off from the rest of the building. 
They are proof against smoke. 

The indirect system of steam heating by 
means of fans is used in this school, together 
with an automatic device for temperature con 
trol. 

The cubieal contents of the building is 1,041,- 
64€ cubic feet, while the entire cost is $161.203, 
The cost per cubic foot is about 16 cents and 
the cost per pupil about $114. This includes 
built-in filing cases for the principal, a large 
amount of book and supply storaye space and 
shelving desired by the authorities and a hand- 
some library with glass bookeases, fireplace, ete. 

Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

This building has been designed as the cen- 
tral structure of a future group of three, and 
contains the assembly hall and boiler plant for 
the entire group. The other buildings are to be 
a sixteen-room building on either side. The as- 
sembly hall is on the first floor and is arranged 
so that it may be readily used by the general 


public without entering the main building. 
"he exterior treatment of red water-struck 


brick and gray terra cotta presents a very digni- 
fied and scholarly facade. 


The floors throughout the buil ling are of rift 
ieorgia pine. The general trim is slashed oak. 


WILLIAMS SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASS. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


Slate blackboards and dadoes of burlap are 


found in all classrooms. The stair construc- 
tion consists of iron everywhere, except the 
treads, which are of slate. In addition to the 


regular stairs there is a special type of fire es- 
cape stairs, which are enclosed in brick towers, 
included within the outside walls of the build- 
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AN, WILLIAMS SCHOOL. 





WILLIAMS SCHOOL. 


ing and yet entirely isolated from the interior. 
They are so planned that no one can enter 
them without first passing out of doors upon an 
open balcony. This precaution was taken so 
that the towers would always be free from smoke 
in ease of fire. 

There are twenty classrooms which accom- 
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modate fifty pupils each, making the total num- 
ber of 1,000 scholars. There are also four fully 
equipped basement rooms. 

The cost of the entire building is $166,829, 
or approximately 16% cents per cubic foot. 
The cost per pupil is therefore $166, which is 
high for the building already built, but will be 
very moderate when the proportionate cost of 
the assembly hall is charged to the 1,600 addi- 
tional pupils who will occupy the remaining 
buildings of the group. 

Vose School, Milton, Mass. 

This building is constructed in practically 
the same manner as the Haverhill high school 
and the Shurtleff and Williams schools in Chel- 
sea, illustrated in this issue. It is planned for 
the addition of two wings at the rear, one of 
which will make it a sixteen-room school. When 
this is done the assembly hall will be increased 
in size so as to include ‘all the central portion 
of the second story between the ventilating 
stacks. 

The building has interior walls and stacks of 
brick; power ventilation by means of fans 
driven by a steam engine; ash and burlap finish, 
fireproof stairs and most substantial construc- 
tion threughout. 

The cost of this building, including grading 
a playground, 720x300 feet in size, and building 
outside walks, drives and steps, was $84,377. 
The cost per cubic foot amounts to about 17 
cents. 

Brookline School. 

The new Primary school on Westbourne Ter- 
race, Brookline, is of semi-fireproof construc- 
tion, with exterior of water-struck brick and 
terra cotta. The high-pitched roof was adopted 
instead of the flat type on account of its loca- 
tion on top of a high hill, which would tend to 
dwarf a flat-roofed building. 

The building contains eight large sized class 
rooms, 24x32 feet, besides teachers’ and princi- 
pal’s rooms, library and store rooms. The play- 
rooms in the basement are sunny and are en- 
tirely above ground. ‘The stairways are iron 
and slate, and the wainscot of burlap. The 
boiler room, coal pocket and stairways are en- 
tirely of fireproof construction. The exterior 
is in the English style with mullioned windows 
and dignified entrances. On the first floor two 
rooms at the east end are thrown together for 
kindergarten purposes. ‘The arrangement of 
ventilating stacks is less compact than is cus- 
tomary, partially on account of requirements 
for the kindergarten room, which needed the 
forenoon sun, and partially with the idea of 
introducing fresh air above the teacher’s head 
so as to avoid the draught sometimes felt by 
the teacher when air is taken in at the rear of 
the room. The corridors are designed to be 
treated with large “mural proof’ designs illus- 
trating the history of the United States. 

Although unusually complete in detail, the 
cost of the building is only 15 cents per cubic 
foot. 

Each of the above buildings is costing con- 
siderably less than the available appropriation, 
an important point in the minds of those in 
charge of the construction. 


FORCIBLE CRITICISM. 

Mr. C. E. Keck, who represents the Appletons 
in eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jer- 
sey, tells the following story concerning a Mas- 
sachusetts bookman : 

A prominent representative of a Boston pub- 
lishing firm, testing out a set of readers which 
his house had recently published, compared the 
interest which they elicited from his 4-year-old 
son. 

The youngster had been spending the summer 
at the shore and evidently had fallen in with 
some companions who used picturesque and for- 
cible “United States,” for as the father read, 
“The bird can fly,” “Fly, birdie, fly,” “Fly away 
birdie,” for twenty or more pages at a stretch, 
the lad looked up and shouted: “Daddy, to 
h—— with that book. It’s all the same all the 
way through. Read in the other one.’ 


Mr. James B. Meee hee recently tendered 
his resignation as principal of the Menominee, 
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Mich., high school to accept a position with 
Scott, Foresman & Company. Mr. Crouch will 
shortly remove to Madison, Wis., and will cover 
the states of Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 

Mr. R. W. Kittrell, recently with the Ameri- 
can Book Company, has been chosen Ohio rep- 
resentative for D. C. Heath & Company. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school committee 
has adopted a rule to discourage secret student 
organizations. It reads: “No pupil of the high 
school who is a member of any fraternity or 
sorority shall be eligible for office in the Cadets, 
membership on any athletic team, or member- 
ship in any other organization representing the 
school.” 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education will not 
admit adult aliens to the public schools under 
a new rule recently passed. Exceptions will be 
made in case the applicants declare their inten- 
tion to file citizenship papers as soon as they are 
eligible. 

St. Paul, Minn. By a recent rule of the board 
of school inspectors, book agents and canvassers 
who have business with teachers and principals 
will not be permitted in the school buildings un- 
til after class hours. Recent proposed adoptions 
of books caused an influx of agents, which the 
board considered as interfering with the class 
duties of teachers. 

New Haven, Conn. The school board has re- 
cently forbidden all collections for decorating 
schools. Members hold that while it is desirable 
that classrooms should be beautiful with pictures 
and statuary, the taking of contributions easily 
becomes an abuse and should be stopped. 
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The Indiana state board of education hag re. 
cently adopted a rule that teachers seeking to 
teach only one subject in any of the high schools 
of the state will be required to take an examin. 
ation in that high school subject only, in order 
to get a license for more than one year. Heretp- 
fore, when applicants took the examination jp 
only one subject they could obtain a license for 
only one year, whatever the general average, 
For a longer license they were compelled to take 
examinations in four additional subjects. 

By another rule adopted, applicants for pri- 
mary teachers’ licenses will be required to take 
examination on four of the eight questions sub- 
mitted in each of the lists for common school 
licenses. Formerly, separate lists for applicants 
for primary licenses were provided, and the ap- 
plicants were required to answer them only, 
The purpose is to show the school officials 
whether the primary teachers are generally pre- 
pared for school work. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
recently adopted rules permitting the use of 
publi¢ school buildings for educational and civie 
gatherings and entertainments. Persons who 
desire to secure permission for the use of a 
school must guarantee the board against dam- 
ages. Religious, political and sectarian meet- 
ings are prohibited. 

Duluth, Minn. The school board has recently 
passed an order that teachers of cooking keep 
an accurate record of the supplies used by the 
pupils and report the average expenditure, per 
pupil, per recitation. It is proposed to keep 
a check on the outlay for groceries, ete., and 
standardize the expense. A recent summary 
showed that the present cost is three cents. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WILLIAMS SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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efficient, trained servant. 


work. 


practical school experience. 


request. Will you write to-day? 








SUN BUILDING 





N. E. A. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of the National 
Education Association has issued the prelim- 
inary program for the department of superin- 
tendence and has also made a special announce- 


ment concerning the summer convention in 
San Francisco. 

The program for the superintendents’ conven- 
tion, which will be held in Mobile, February 23, 
24 and 25, has as its general topic the educa- 
tional achievement and educational endeavor 
at the close of the first decade of the twentieth 
century. It will include discussions on educa- 
tion in the south, the educational advance and 
improvement in city, country, state and nation, 
the humane element in education, the progress 
and meaning of the practical in education. 
Pres. W. M. Davidson has not announced any 
of the speakers. This will be done about Feb- 
ruary first. 

The railroad rates for the convention will 
be lower than any which have been secured 
in recent years. The sale for tickets will be- 
gin on February 21 on account of the Mardi 
Gras celebration in Mobile and New Orleans. 

The summer convention of the association 
will be held in San Francisco, July 8-14. It 
will be remembered that in 1906 the convention 
was to have been held in San Francisco but 
had to be abandoned because of the earthquake 
and fire. The California school people have al- 
ready begun preparations for the meeting and 
promise to outdo all previous efforts at enter- 
tainment. The transcontinental railway lines 

e authorized a rate of one fare for the round 
with the widest possible latitude in the mat- 
{ stopover privileges and ticket conditions. 

e local committee at San Francisco has is- 

1 a pamphlet containing complete informa- 
1 concerning the convention, side trips, sum- 
r schools, ete. The booklet contains an in- 








Therefore, we say again: when you think of vacuum 


cleaning—think of The Palm System—especially for school 
It is the trained servant among vacuum cleaners. 


The special school tool equipment has been evolved from 
It will surely pay you 
to send for our booklet, ‘‘ The Palm System,”’ or if 
you are an architect or engineer, send for our 
Hand-Book. Either one will be mailed free upon 


Paw Vacuum GLEANER GOMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Agencies in nearly all principal cities 


Vacuum Cleaning — PALM SYSTEM! 


When you think of one---think of the other 


Vacuum Cleaners are like servants—they are servants. 
There are as many kinds of the former as of the latter. Some 
are showy and noisy, others are undependable and slovenly, 
still more are inefficient and inclined to slight their work; 
while from this group, standing out in bold relief by reason 
of the contrast, is the silent, swiftly moving and thoroughly 


vitation signed by all of the educational heads 
of the state. It will be sent upon application 
to anyone who will address Supt. Jas. A. Barr, 
Stockton, Cal., or Supt. Alfred Roncovieri, San 
Francisco. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Seventy-five children were recently excluded 
from Chicago public schools by the health de- 
partment as “carriers” of diphtheria germs. All 
of the “carriers,” while apparently well, were 
found to have the germs in their throats. They 
were kept in their homes until the department 
obtained two cultures free from the disease on 
two consecutive days. 

The New York State Department of Health 
has recently appointed two dentists to act as 
lecturers on oral hygiene. This is the first time 
in the history of dentistry that the state board 
of health has appointed lecturers for schools, 
etc., and is the direct outcome of the educational 
campaign conducted by the National Dental As- 
sociation. 

New Britain, Conn. Dental inspection has re- 
cently been authorized by the school board and 
has been introduced in the elementary schools. 
Eight local practitioners have volunteered their 
services without cost to the schools. 

Aurora, Ill. A nurse has been employed to 
act as inspector in the east side schools of the 
city. 

Houghton, Mich. Medical inspection has 
been made a permanent part of the public school 
activities. After a year’s experiment with one 
physician the school board has employed eight 
inspectors and has adopted rules to govern the 
routine work. 

Williamsport, Pa. Upon recommendation of 
Superintendent William Lose, the manual train- 
ing course in the elementary school will be con- 
siderably extended. Mechanical drawing will 


be added. 





Types GD and HD PALM PUMPS 
Designed for Large Installations 












York, Pa. The school board has engaged a 
nurse at a monthly salary of $60 to act as medi- 
cal inspector. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 
(Concluded from page 6) 

And what would be the effect on the schools 
of the state? It would attract to the service of 
the schools some of the strongest men and 
women that are being graduated by our nor- 
mal schools, colleges and universities. It would 
tend to hold in public school work the strong, 
vigorous, alert men and women teachers that 
are now seriously considering the question of 
life teaching because they know no matter how 
successful they may be in the work, it will be 
impossible for them to do more than provide for 
the immediate necessities of themselves and 
their families. It would enable school boards 
to remove from the service of the school, men 
and women that by reason of the infirmities of 
age or loss of nervous power are unable to suc- 
cessfully perform the exacting work daily de- 
manded of them. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 


(Concluded from Page 7) 
Current Consumption and Guarantee: 

The bidder is to furnish a statement of kilo- 
watts used per hour of constant use and service, 
with the understanding that this statement will 
be made a part of the guarantee. The guarantee 
in the contract is to be to the effect that the 
entire apparatus will be free from mechanical 
and electrical defects for one year, that it will 
operate uniformly and consistently under the 
above current consumption for the same period. 
In event of the failure of the equipment to 
operate as above or failure of the contractor 
to remedy electrical or mechanical defects for 
the above period, the machine is to be removed 
and the purchase price refunded. 
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Letters to the Editor 


COME TO BOOKS, MR. REPEATER! 
To the Editor :— 

I was and am very much interested in the pa- 
per in the December “School Board Journal” by 
Superintendent Freeman FE. Lurton, Anoka, 
Minn. What I wish in this connection to call 
attention to is the utter worthlessness of the 
statistics published in the List of Cities by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, reproduced in §Su- 
perintendent Lurton’s excellent article, per- 
taining to the cost of the “repeaters” of Kan- 
sas City and the number of the “repeaters.” 
Figures are keen-edged tools and some statis- 
ticians handle them with a recklessness that is 
truly amazing, as I will presently show. 

First, as to the cost of all the schools in 
Kansas City for the year 1906-7, the total cost 
was $1,864,449.26, which differs slightly from 
the amount given in the List. Any one in ex- 
amining this List would infer that amount to 
be the total cost in running the schools for the 
year. An examination of the school expendi- 
tures for that year reveals the following facts: 


Interest on bonded debt............ $ 97,241.58 
Cost of new grounds and buildings. . 538,753.43 
Sinking fund invested............ 128,602.78 


EE a S55 sccccccscsscees 75,000.00 
Total re 

That instead of charging the schools with 
an expenditure of $1,864,449.26, the statistician 
who worked out that table should have used 
$1,024,851.47 by deducting the four items men- 
tioned. 

The Number of Repeaters. 

By some arbitrary standard which does not 
anywhere appear in the Annual Report of 1906- 
1907, of the Kansas City Schools, the number 
of so-called “repeaters” is given as 6,411. 

Table VIII, page 83, is as follows: 


Progressive Lessons in 
Art Education | 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


A new series of Drawing Books 
that recognizes the demand for more | | 
Industrial work, and aims to relate | | 
the subjects of Art Instruction and 
Elementary Manual Training. The 
work is presented in a simple, well- 
graded, thoroughly illustrated series 
of steps leading from the elementary 
work of the first grade to the ad- 
vanced work of the eighth. 





Sample copies sent on request 








The Prang Educational Company 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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“Remington Operator Wanted” 


Watch the “Help Wanted” advertisements 
in the daily papers and you will under- 
stand one reason why you should 


Learn the 


REMINGTON 


The great mass of employers use Remington 


Typewriters, and of course they want Remington 


' 


NUMBER OF Pupits REMAINING IN A GRADE More 
Tuan 200 Days. 


First grade. . shaded wasabi cat dads Wa hd So 
CR. 05h shades b6.0 hed 040.664.8045, ae 
ES CT TTT eee Te eer | 
Fourth grade TE 
sh de dé oh66 ssachadd a cde-asce x. We 
SE 
I 00% 5 0964.00 45s aceatnns. Oe 


This simply means that 5,662 cnildren had 
not done two hundred days each of school work 
in the two hundred days schools were in session. 
Some of them had done nearly two hundred 
days’ work, others three-fourths of the year’s 
work, and some one-half, and so on. It does not 
mean that the pupils go back and repeat the 
year’s work. With us a class that completes 
a part of a year’s work begins where it stopped 
at the close of the year. That table simply 
shows uneven rate of progress of pupils in the 
grades. In the Annual Report for the year 
1906-7, 1 stated distinctly that—“It does not fol- 
low that these children are still in these grades, 
but instead of getting through a grade in one 
school year, they did overtime work in these 
grades.” 


Even using the statistician’s method, as in- 
applicable as it is, and allowing that the 5,662 
children were repeating the work that year, 
which they were not doing, the amount of 
money they cost in proportion to the total 
number of pupils was $146,962 instead of $350,- 
227. It should be borne in mind that of the 32,- 
673 enrolled in the city schools that year, that 
4,164 were high school pupils, and that it cost 
$260,491 to educate the high school pupils, 
which sum should be deducted from $1,024,- 
851.47. 


In conclusion, I will say that if the mistakes 
are as wide of the mark concerning these facts 
for other cities that the table prepared by the 
Russell Sage Foundation is the work of the 
merest novice, and it is the best illustration I 


operators. That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





have ever seen of how figures can be made to 
express “chatter juice,” palmed off as truth. 
J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 12, 1910. 


THE NEW ORLEANS SITUATION, 
To the Editor :— 

Knowing that The American School Board 
Journal enjoys a wide circulation among school 
men in the United States, I take the liberty 
of writing you a brief statement of certain 
facts involved in the present school board con- 
troversy in New Orleans resulting in the elec- 
tion of Professor J. M. Gwinn of Tulane Uni- 
versity as superintendent of the city public 
schools. 

First. A few weeks ago the death of Mr. 
Warren Easton created a vacancy in the city 
superintendency of public schools. Both before 
and after Mr. Easton’s death one of his assist- 
ants, Mr. John Conniff, made a most deter- 
mined canvass to be elected city superintendent 
to succeed Mr. Easton. Mr. Gwinn was not a 
candidate for the position. He did, however, 
permit some of his friends to use his name, and, 
in course of time, he was elected superintend- 
ent. 

Second. The school board in New Orleans 
consists of seventeen men, one from each of the 
seventeen political divisions or wards into 
which the city is divided. These seventeen men 
have been appointing school teachers and in a 
general way performing the functions of a city 
superintendent who has not enjoyed the profes- 
sional powers such an officer should have. 

Third. The mayor of New Orleans, Mr. 
Martin Behrman, is a progressive political offi- 
cer and has realized the completeness with which 
“politics” has dominated the operations of the 
New Orleans school board. Believing that Mr. 
Conniff, who aspired to succeed Mr. Easton, 
was a part of the “system,” and believing said 
Conniff could not possibly effect a desirable re- 
form, the mayor threw the force of his influence 
against Mr. Conniff and elected Mr. Gwinn. 
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The New Typewriting” Wins Again 


At the National Business Show, Madison Square Gar- 
den, October 25, Miss Lottie E. Betts in Open Competi- 
tion wrote 2577 words in Thirty Minutes with only Eight 
Errors, establishing a New World’s Record for Accuracy 


Exponents of ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting’’ 
have won more typewriting contests at the National Business 
Shows and at the Conventions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association than all other systems combined. On the 19th of 
May last, the Canadian Championship was won by Mr. Leslie H. 
Coombes, who wrote 98 words a minute, net, for thirty minutes. 
At the National Business Show on October 25, Miss Betts in open 
competition against the world’s fastest amateur operators, wrote 
2577 words in thirty minutes with only eight errors, thus estab- 
lishing a new World’s Record for Accuracy in an International 
Both these expert operators learned from ‘‘Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting’’ by Charles E. Smith, and are 





competition. 


writers of Isaac Pitman’s shorthand. 


The reason why ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewrit- 
ing’? produces winners is because it is the most constructive 


It follows the line of least 
resistance, so that the student becomes a skilful operator with a 


It is scientifically and pedagogi- 


system of typewriting ever devised. 


minimum amount of effort. 
cally correct. 





“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 
Stiff Paper Covers, 50 cents; Cloth, 


Adopted by the New York and Boston High Schools. 





Teachers’ Examination Copy, Postpaid, 34 cents and 50 cents. 





Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, *' ow york 


Fourth. Some of the local newspapers and 
political enemies of the mayor instantly began 
to malign the mayor’s motives and published 
the statement that Professor Gwinn was simply 
“the mayor’s tool” to defeat “the people’s 
choice,” Mr. Conniff. As I said before, Mr. 
Gwinn was not in any sense an aggressive can- 
didate for the position. His school friends 
merely wanted to see a professional school man 
become city superintendent, and he permitted 
them to allow his name to be voted on by the 
school board. His election was not unanimous, 
but he received a majority of the votes cast. 
He has accepted the position and his friends in 
New Orleans and Louisiana are warmly and 
heartily supporting him in his acceptance. The 
mayor’s enemies, however, assert that a school 
man with ideals ought not to accept a position 
to which he was elected by the influence of a 
Strong mayor. 


Fifth. Mr. Gwinn has accepted the position 
and has entered upon the performance of his 
duties. He is a personal friend of mine. I 
do not wish his friends outside of the city and 
State to get the wrong understanding of the sit- 
uation. This is the reason I assume the liberty 
to write you what I have written. I am not 
writing to get myself into print, merely to let 
you have the true statement of the facts as I see 
them and understand them. If Mr. Gwinn is 
given a free hand I believe he can do and will 
do great things for the public schools of New 
Orleans. Personally, I want the mayor to see 
that he is given a free hand. And I want the 
mayor's political enemies to let Mr. Gwinn 
alone, 

_ The leading public-spirited citizens of Louis- 
lana and New Orleans are most heartily com- 
mending Mayor Behrman for securing the elec- 
tion of Professor J. M. Gwinn. These same 


citizens are congratulating Mr. Gwinn on the 
tact that he has accepted the position. The 
election of Mr. Gwinn, therefore, does not mean 
t domination of the New Orleans public 
It does mean the first 


schools by ward polities, 





75 cents. 


Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
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genuine step toward the absolute elimination 
of ward politics from the schools. 
: C. C. Henson, 
Principal Isidore Newman Manual Training 
School, New Orleans. 


THE CINCINNATI CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL. 

Superintendent F. B. Dyer: “This school is 
not a trade school, but is designed for the intel- 
lectual improvement of those boys who are al- 
ready apprentices. It catches the boy in the 
shop and brings him to the school. The attempt 
was made to get apprentices to attend the night 
schools, but with little success. The appren- 
tice is a daytime proposition. He has not the 
physical endurance to work all day and go to 
school at night. The period of apprenticeship 
is a critical one, as the boy at this age needs 
guidance and right ideals kept steadily before 
him. He needs to have an intellectual interest 
created in his work in order that he may be am- 
bitious to become, instead of a mere hand, the 
master of an honorable craft. The board of 
education provides the school and the teachers; 
the manufacturers release the boys one-half day 
a week and pay them, if they attend the school, 
their regular wages; if they do not attend, they 
are docked. About 250 machine shop appren- 
tices are enrolled. The school runs 48 weeks a 
year, 8 hours a day. The teachers are allowed 
two half days to visit the boys in their shops, 
consult with the foreman and gather material 
for their school work. The boys are graded ac- 
cording to their intellectual ability—the imma- 
ture coming the first part of the week and the 
mature the last part. 

The course of study consists of an hour of 
blue print reading and free hand drawing, an 
hour of shop science, an hour of applied mathe- 
matics and a general hour for cultural purposes, 
including civics, industrial geography and his- 
tory, reading, etc. The method is distinctly 
practical and objective. While the mathematics 
is arranged so that topics follow a proper se- 
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quence, the mathematical principles are applied 
directly to the machines in use in the shops, and 
all non-essentials are eliminated. The school 
operates at night for adult workers, and on 
Friday night the foremen meet and discuss 
phases of their work. This school has been in 
operation a year and a half. The attitude of 
the boys toward the work and their employers 
is wholly changed. The foremen state that the 
output of the boys has increased rather than 
diminished, as the added interest and intelli- 
gence more than compensate for the loss of time. 
The expense of operating the school is about 
$3,000, or $15 a student per year. The board 
of education has so much faith in the idea that 
it has secured the proper legislation to permit 
the establishing of Continuation schools for 
youth who go to work, until they are sixteen 
years of age, with power to compel attendance 
8 hours a week in day time. The board has 
set aside $15,000 for this purpose in the year 
1911. The next school to be opened is for sales 
girls who are over sixteen years of age. Cer- 
tain firms have agreed to send at least 200 
under the same conditions of the boys who now 
go. The Compulsory Continuation schools will 
be opened upon a large scale early in 1911.” 





A rule adopted by a board of education pro- 
viding that its committee on teachers and jani- 
tors shall annually, after the organization of 
the board in May, report the names of teachers 
and janitors to be selected by the board and the 
salaries to be paid them, and to recommend 
three competent persons to inquire into the 
qualifications of applicants desiring to teach in 
the public schools, is a reasonable exercise of 
the power delegated to the board by the school 
laws (Cobbey’s Ann. St. 1909,.Par. 8415), pro- 
viding that cities of a certain class, with adja- 
cent territory attached thereto for school pur- 
poses, shall constitute a school district con- 
trolled by a board of education with power to 
select their own officers and make their own 
rules and regulations subject to the provisions 
of the act.—State vs. Melcher, Neb. 
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Educational Institutions which have 
chosen the ‘‘Spencer’’ 


Adams High School, Adams, Mass. 

Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Alexandra School, Montreal, Canada. 

Alhambra Grammar School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore School No. 51, Baltimore, Ohio. 

Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Cincinnati Sixth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Domestic Science Building, Toronto, Canada. 
Douglass School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

East Broadway School, Louisville, Ky. 

Edmonton High School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Federal School, District No. 1, Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Tenth Ward School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Harbor School, New London, Conn. 

Heyle Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Huntington Park Union High School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio. 

Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 

McKinley School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada. 

Mount Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

New Madison School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Noah Webster Kindergarten, Hartford, Conn. 

Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 

Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 

Ohio Avenue Grammar School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Plunkett School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Potter Avenue School, Utica, N. Y. 

Quebee Technical School, Quebec, Canada. 

Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana. 

Roslyn Union Free School, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 
St. Augustine’s Parochial School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal. 

Smith College Auditorium, Northampton, Mass. 

Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 

Society of Ethical Culture, New York City. 

South Manchester District No. 9, So. Manchester, Conn. 
South Manchester High School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Telluride Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 

West Broad Street School, Columbus, Ohio. 

West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 

Westover School for Girls, Middlebury, Conn. 
Witworth School, Seattle, Wash. 

William Dawson School, Montreal, Canada. 

Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Yale University (Haughton Hall), New Haven, Conn. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Income Taxation. 
Methods and Results in Various Countries. 


By Kossuth Kenneth Kennan. 8 vo. 350 pp. 
Price $3.50 net, $3.75 by express. Published 
by Burdick & Allen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

It is a remarkable fact that the literature 
of the English speaking nations is surprisingly 
deficient in complete treatises on the leading 
phases of taxation. While the writings on 
taxation have been ample and even prolific in 
certain directions, they are nevertheless frag- 
mentary in form. They deal in part with a 
variety of theories and exceptional tendencies 
and are in the main lodged in the current and 
almost inaccessible literature of a departed 
day. 

Thus, there has been no comprehensive work 
on income taxation dealing with the various 
nations of the world on the subject. No one 
has dared to attempt the stupendous task of 
breaking down the language barriers of for- 
eign lands and dig into intricate laws and 
their administrative appurtenances, lift out and 
transmit the world’s ineome tax systems, the 
principle that governs them, together with their 
various results, to an English speaking people. 
The task has been succesfully performed in the 
above named volume. Statesmen and students 
will welcome the achievement. 

The author was admirably equipped to fill an 
existing void. Having been a student of taxa- 
tion nearly all his life, having served as a tax 
expert and tax attorney for many years, and be- 
ing the master of several foreign languages, he 
was enabled to bring out the essential features 
of every known system of income taxation. 

In connection with the production of this im- 
portant work it may not be amiss to say even 
something more about the author. The author 
does not undertake any discussion of the many 
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Agencies in Ali the Principal Cities 


abstruse theories which have been advanced re- 
garding this form of taxation, but contents him- 
self with a concise presentation of the facts, 
leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
His statistics are not used to bolster up any pet 
theory, and are therefore less open to question 
than they otherwise would be. 

This fact will render the book especially val- 
uable to schools, academies and colleges, where 
it is desirable that a question of this sort, which 
is becoming largely a political one, should be 
treated in such manner as not to influence the 
student unduly in his views. 

His activities as a member of the American 
Economie Association, the International Tax 
Association, the Political Science Association, 
and the American Statistical Association have 
commanded for him the high respect and con- 
fidence of those who have come in contact. He 
has.on more than one occasion demonstrated his 
special aptitude for statistical research. 

The book does not deal with abstruse theories. 
It is at once descriptive, direct and practical. 
The tax systems of some eighty foreign countries 
are dealt with. The rates of taxation, the ex- 
emptions and abatements, super-taxes and sup- 
plementary taxes, methods of administration, the 
number of taxpayers and finally the results at- 
tained are clearly and adequately discussed and 
described. All facts are presented with judicial 
fairness. 

The foreign moneys dealt with are reduced to 
American equivalents, all foreign words, phrases 
and quotations are accompanied by English 
translations and all tables of rates of taxation 
are reduced to a uniform percential basis. The 
systems of taxation which obtain in England, 
Germany, Austria and other important countries 
are lucidly presented. 

The last chapter gives a comparative summary 
of the results of income taxation in forty coun- 
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tries which will prove particularly interesting. 
These statistics are illustrated by plates showing 
the composite lines of progression for different 
groups. 

Another class of men who are deeply inter- 
ested in the correct solution of the problem of 
income taxation are the business men, bankers 
and financiers. Such men are not content to 
be informed as to finely-spun and elaborate theo- 
ries; they wish to know concrete facts in order 
that they may study the subject from the stand- 
point of the man of affairs. To this class of 
men Mr. Kennan’s book will prove a boon, as 
it covers the field in a clear and concise manner 
without lengthy discussions or digressions. 

Mr. Kennan is an acknowledged authority 
upon the subject of taxation, having devoted 
many years to intensive study of the methods 
of taxation in this and other countries. It was 
chiefly through his efforts that the first tax 
commission of the state of Wisconsin was or- 
ganized in 1897, and the report of that commis- 
sion, written mainly by him, gave the first im- 
petus toward the extensive reforms in taxing 
methods which have since followed. The re- 
port which he prepared proved so valuable that 
a second edition of 5,000 copies was ordered by 
special act of the legislature. 

The book is well printed and bound and bears 
the substantial appearance usually accorded to 
publications of this class. 


Warwick, R. I. Gulick’s hygiene series has 
been added to the list of supplementary readers 
used in the schools. 

Chancellor’s Class Teaching and Management 
has been adopted by the school of education of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Cambridge, Mass. Adopted Myers’ The Mod- 
ern Age (Ginn) for use in the high school. 

Chicago, Ill. Adopted Mann & Twiss’ phys- 


ics, revised edition, for use in the high schools. 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL IN CLEVELAND. 
A Statement of the Plan and Its Purposes by Supt. W. H. Elson. 


At present the elementary schools of Cleveland continue 
thirty-eight weeks, the academic high schools forty weeks. There 
is also a summer term of eight weeks for both elementary and high 
schools, to which only non-promoted children are admitted. The 
summer term, therefore, is intended to offer those children who 
have failed in the work of the year an opportunity to make up the 
deficiency and pass on to the next grade. 

The proposed all-year school is an extension of the present 
summer term by admitting promoted pupils for advance work on 
equal terms with non-promoted children, thereby offering equal 
opportunity to both classes. It also contemplates a change in the 
school calendar by extending the summer term to twelve weeks and 
reducing the regular school year to thirty-six weeks. The present 
summer school costs about $22,000 each year. This money is spent 
to save the loss of time to children who have failed in their work 
during the year. If children are enabled to save the loss of a year, 
the result is good; but it also saves the city the cost of instruction 
for such children for an entire year. Thus, it saves time to the 
child and expense to the city. - 

In admitting children for advance credit the cost of instruc- 
tion counts for progress to the child. It. costs no more to carry 
a group of children forward in their work at one time of year than 
at another. The problem for the city is to carry the children 
forward in their work throughout the grades. There is, therefore, 
no element of cost involved in the opening of the summer term to 
children for advance work. Indeed, viewed merely as an economic 
measure, it costs less in summer than in winter to carry a given 
group of children forward one term’s work, because in winter the 
buildings must be heated. Again, if any considerable number of 
children take advantage of the summer quarter of regular work 
the capacity of the school is to that extent increased; it makes for 
the wider use of the school plant. There is, therefore, no problem 
of cost involved. 

How much vacation should there be? Tradition and the “lit- 
tle red school house” have led us to provide long vacations. In the 
days when the school year was short, and children were employed 
to advantage in taking care of the farm crops, the school vacation 
was made at the time that children were most useful at home. Mod- 
ern city life has created new conditions, but we still hold to the cus- 
tom of former years in reference to vacations. Doubtless there are 
children and teachers who need a vacation as much in the winter 
and spring months as in the summer months. Enforced vacations 
come to many children from various reasons and to children who 
have vacations forced upon them at other times in the school year 
the summer quarter offers an opportunity to make up these losses. 

Many people take their children to the sea shore or to the 
mountains for the summer. To those who have this privilege the 
summer quarter would not appeal; indeed, would not be desirable; 
but in a cosmopolitan city such as Cleveland there are many citi- 
zens who are denied this privilege. There are many children in 
the city who. would be better off in school, from both a physical 
and a moral point of view, than they are under the long vacation 
plan. Some children thus situated must quit school as early as the 
law will permit. It is desirable to give such children the largest 
possible benefit of the school. The records show that, of the chil- 
dren in Cleveland that register in the first grade, fifty per cent 
withdraw before entering the sixth grade, and that about one child 
in four, entering the first grade, completes the eighth grade. 

Parents who have struggled through the summer with active 
boys, having difficulty to find profitable ways of entertaining them, 
frequently conclude that a school that provides for recreation as 
well as study would be a good place for such boys; much better 
than the doubtful activities which they have been able to provide 
during the long summer vacation. All teachers are familiar, too, 
with the struggle of getting a school started in its work following 
a long vaeation. It is one of the burdens that come to teachers 
and with one accord they say: “How much the children have for- 
gotten during the vacation!” 

The tendency of the modern school is to alternate work and 
recreation and to alternate abstract studies with those that call 
for more activity; thus, arithmetic, history and geography are in- 
terspersed with writing, music, drawing, physical training— 
branches that call for more bodily activity. Doubtless schools 
should pay much regard to this arrangement of studies. The 
feverish tendency to over-pressure is undesirable and unwhole- 
some. The school should be a place where children may learn to 
occupy themselves profitably and happily. The all-year school 
should have the effect of reacting beneficially upon the teacher in 
removing the sense of haste to accomplish a given result in a short 
period of time. As a rule, the shorter the school day and the 
shorter the school year, the greater the tension and the deeper 
the sense of haste on the part of the teacher. The vacation 
school, which has developed in recent years, has changed our con- 
ception of summer work for children and the amount of. vacation 
that is necessary to healthy development in children. Moreover, 
it has changed the conception of the school and has led to pro- 
Vision in the school program for periods of relaxation following 
periods of study. 
he Ohio school laws provide that children may not withdraw 
the school between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, unless 
shall have completed the fifth grade. A child fourteen years 
old, entering the fifth grade and unable to withdraw from school 
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a clear, simple, interesting and complete manner. It is illus- 
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A Problem of Vital Importance 
It is to-day a scientifically well-established fact that dust is ff 


the most prolific cause of disease and death among mankind. Ed 
Two of the chief causes of death are Tuberculosis and Pneu- fF) 
monia. Both of these diseases are almost wholly conveyed to ff 
the lungs by means of so-called dust. 4] 
From these two causes alone the United States loses more Fs 
than a quarter of a million of people annually. (The Govern- is 


ment Report on Mortality Statistics showed a grand total calcu- 
lated on the basis of 90,000,000 population, of 278,900 deaths in 
a single year—1909—from these two diseases alone!) 

Think of it! 278,900 deaths in one year from two diseases 
that have their origin in and which are spread by dust! 

The dustiest indoors places frequented by human beings, y 
probably, are the school buildings. i 

This is accounted for by the number of pairs of dusty or 
muddy little feet that pass from the dirty streets into the school- 1 
room many times each school day. E 

Much of the dirt thus brought into the schoolroom is heavy a 
when it arrives, and it at once falls to the floors, where it is oF 


ground fine and packed into the cracks and ground into the fibres 
of the wood floors. 


Broom Sweeping Ineffective Fi | 


Sweeping with a broom or brush gets rid of only such dust 
as is large and heavy enough to be classed as “dirt” while most 
of the finer and more dangerous “dust” is merely raised into the 
air, to be breathed by all the pupils and teachers every day they 
are in attendance at school or else to settle on desks, walls, chairs, 
books, and some of it back on the floors, until disturbed again by 
the next sweeping. 
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who wishes to go to work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, will find the continuous school 
to his advantage. The number of applications 
for age and schooking certificates filed with the 
attendance officer justifies the belief that a 
summer term would offer a real service to 
many children at this age. 

Any consideration of the proposed all-year 
school should have regard for the health and 
strength of the children. The department of 
medical inspection, recently installed, furnishes 
a basis for the determination of such questions. 
This is an important consideration, but is one 
that offers no difficulty in view of the efficient 
medical inspection which our schools now en- 
joy. The question of the health of children 
who have attended the summer term heretofore 
has never been raised, and, so far as teachers 
have observed, no injury has come to the health 
of those children by reason of their attending 
the summer term. There is no basis for sup- 
posing that the promoted child stands in 
greater danger of injury to health in attending 
a summer term than does the non-promoted 
child. Nor are there any data to justify the 
belief that a healthy, rugged child -neéds: a 
long vacation. 

How will such an arrangement affect teach- 
ers? It should be understood that the normal 
school year consists of thirty-six weeks for both 
child and teacher, the summer term being mere- 
ly an option. Each year two to three times as 
many teachers apply for work in the summer 
term as are needed. This indicates that there 
would be no difficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of teachers. 

In the practical operation of the proposed 
plan the school year of thirty-six weeks would 
close about the first of June. In some dis- 
tricts in the city there would be little or 
no demand for summer work. In _ others 
there would be considerable demand. This 
would result in the opening of buildings 
in districts where the registration is sufficient 
to justify: In the matter of high schools 
a satisfactory experiment could be tried by 
maintaining at first one or two.academic high 
schools throughout the summer quarter. This 
would justify the conduct of all classes of in- 
struction. Thus, parents who wished to use 
the summer quarter would have the opportunity 
of doing so. Teachers who wished to work dur- 
ing the summer would as at present make ap- 
plication for such service. In this way the 
school would be made flexible and placed at the 
service of all. It is one of the problems of 
modern education to adapt the maehinery of 
the school to meet the varying needs and con- 
ditions of all the children in the community, 
and of the whole people. 


New Orleans, La. The school board has re- 
cently made a rule that no meetings be held in 
the elementary schools without permission from 
the superintendent of schools. Notice of a pro- 
posed meeting must be given through the prin- 
cipal at least five days in advance. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has recently 
adopted the following rule: 

“Any employe of the board of education 
who becomes a candidate for any public office 
shall thereupon be disqualified to continue as 
an employe of the board and shall thereby be 
considered as having resigned from the board’s 
employment.” 
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Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry. 

By Wm. C. Brenke, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Nebraska. Cloth, 345 
pages. The Century Co., publishers, New York, 
Chicago. 

The combination of trigonometry and algebra 
into one volume is a decided novelty to us in 
America. The present text is, therefore, worthy 
of attention and an outline of its arrangement 
and contents will be interesting to teachers of 
mathematics. 

The book opens with twenty-eight pages of 
fundamentals, by way of repetition. Chapter 
hree takes up logarithms and the binomia: 
theorem for integral n. Chapter four discusses 
linear and quadratic .equations with much 
graphic work. Chapter five takes up the dif- 
ferent forms of these graphs so that for a mo- 
ment we seem to be occupied with analytic 
geometry. Chapter six contains ratio; chapter 
seven to ten, inclusive, the trigonometric func- 
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trigonometric equations by graphic methods 
and oblique triangles. Chapter eleven discusses 
progression and interest; chapter twelve, infi- 
nite series; chapter thirteen, derivations, Mac- 
Laurin’s series; chapter fourteen, computation 
and interpolation (these two chapters the author 
considers distinctive). Chapter fifteen takes 
up indeterminate co-efficients; chapter sixteen, 
determinates; chapter seventeen, polar co-ordi- 
nations, De Moire’s theorem, hyperbolic func- 
tions; chapter eighteen, permutations; chapter 
nineteen, the theory of equations; chapter twen- 
ty, spherical trigonometry. 

In the appendix answers are given to all “odd 
numbered” problems and complete logarithmic 
tables (sine, cosine tangent, cotangent); the 
natural functions for every ten degrees of are, 
ete. All this is compressed within 345 pages, 
the volume costing no more than the usual text 
on algebra or trigonometry separately. 

The author has'a remarkable faculty for con- 
densation. Thus, in five pages, an explanation 
of logarithms is given, which is as neat and 
crisp as one could desire. The trigonometry 
chapters form a text which will stand compari- 
son with any other text; and the algebra is quite 
up-to-date in form and matter. Whether Prof. 
Brenke’s plan will meet with general approval 
is hard to say; there seems to be no reason why 
one volume should not contain all that the stu- 
dent needs in these two lines. It would require 
seven or eight hours a week to cover the book in 
one semester. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. 

By Chas. Morris. Cloth, 320 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by J. P. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

This industrial and commercial geography is 
a comprehensive volume containing a_ vast 
amount of valuable facts relating to the busi- 
ness conditions of the world. While it is not 
encyclopedic, it contains a storehouse of facts 
that make it an ideal text for high school 
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classes. lt may also be used for supplementary 
reading by the upper classes in elementary 
schools. The work contains a surprisingly large 
number of fine illustrations and of maps illus- 
trating the distribution of natural resources, of 
farm products, mines and minerals, ete. 
American Writers of Today. 

By Henry C. Vedder. 326 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Sixteen years ago when the first edition of 
this book appeared, we wrote in these columns 
as follows: 

‘A primary requisite to the most satisfactory 
study of literature is a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the personality of those who have been 
prominent in its making. To know a person, 
is, in large measure, to know the character and 
influence of his work. The author of this vol- 
ume, therefore, has selected nineteen of the 
prominent writers of the day, embracing novel- 
ists, poets and historians, and given a sketch 
of the leading events in the life of each in so 
far as they may have contributed to the forma- 
tion of his mental characteristics. These are 
followed by a general survey of his literary 
work, the aim being to point out the prominent 
features of his style rather than to present a 
critical analysis of his contributions to the vol- 
ume of literature. The author endeavors to 
place before his readers that which will enable 
them to form for themselves an intelligent esti- 
mate of the writers considered, instead of seek- 
ing to formulate critical judgments for them. 
In this respect he has pursued a course some- 
what differing from that of most critical 
writers, and one which, while implying a com- 
pliment to the intelligence of his readers, is 
really the most instructive.” 

The appearance of this new edition has not 
changed our opinion of Mr. Vedder’s ad- 
mirable book. It is one of unusual interest 
and a really valuable contribution to the 
study of American literature.. A re-reading 
of the book reveals again the vivid impres- 
sions of American authors which Mr. Ved- 
der gives in his keen, good-humored manner. 
Altogether the book opens up new sources of 
pleasure for the average reader because it gives 
him a much keener appreciation of the best 
there is in our contemporary authors. As a text 
for high school and college classes it is espe- 
cially valuable. 

Commercial Geography. 

By Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 455 pages. 
Rand, McNally & Company, New York. 

The purpose of commercial geography, as the 
author of this volume conceives it, is to explain, 
in terms of all factors involved, the geo- 
graphic division of labor. More briefly, com- 
mercial geography is the study of the localiza- 
tion of industries. The factors involved are not 
only nature, but also man, and capital goods. 
Any variation in the supply or efficiency or cost 
of either labor or capital good will affect the 
localization of industries quite as directly as 
will differences in natural resources or climate. 
There are consequently three seats of controls— 
the -natural, the human and the economic— 


——_— 


The arithmetic leafiets published by THE BRITTON 
PRINTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, commence with simple 
yet practical problems, such as will interest and instruct 
the second-grade children; the problems for each higher 
grade being chosen and arranged to meet the requirements 
of pupils in that particular grade. Send for price list. 
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Income Taxation 


By KOSSUTH KENT KENNAN 


A comprehensive review of the methods and results of taxing incomes in all lands. 
Contains a full account of the Civil War Income Tax, the Income Tax Law of 1894, 
the Corporation Tax Law and the proposed Sixteenth Amendment. 
For Colleges and High Schools: The most complete collection of data and facts | 
on Income Taxation ever gathered in book form. A valuable guide in the prepara- 

tion of essays. A fund of new material for debates and discussions. 


Full Buckram, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 8-vo., ae + pp. 
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which jointly determine the localization of in- 
dustries. It is on the exposition of these three 
factors that this book is founded, and it comes 
very closely to being a scientific treatise. It is 
replete with information, and should strongly 
appeal not only to students and teachers, but 
also to economists and capitalists. The maps, 
illustrations and tables are all that can be de- 
sired. With the volume goes a valuable set of 
exercises on the text for examination purposes. 
We think it is difficult to over-praise this rarely 
clever work. 

Principles of Secondary Education. 

By Charles De Garmo, Cornell University. 
207 pages. Price, $1, net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

“Ethical Training” is the subject of the third 
volume of De Garmo’s Principles of Secondary 
Education, published by Macmillan. This ped- 
agogical text book is still another valued con- 
tribution to the literature of education by the 
professor of science and art of education at 
Cornell university. His deductions are correct 
from the viewpoint of morality without the 
sanction of religion, its punishments and re- 
wards. Consequently it is based on natural 
ideals and of necessity ignores the supernatural 
motives of morality. In explaining the me- 
dieval ideal of temperance he errs, however, by 
imputing Manichean principles to the spiritual 
leaders of the times (pages 82-83). The chap- 
ters on “The Ethical Value of High School 
Studies” and “Some Moral Aspects of Physical 
Training” are very good. The use of the au- 
thor of words written by the Rev. Edward My- 
ers is a trifle oblique. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 

By Brainerd Kellogg, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 152 pages. Chas. E. Merrill Co., 
New Y ork. 

This book is of school edition size, bound in 
good board. It contains for a frontispiece a re- 
duced fac simile of the title page of Shakes- 
peare’s first folio, a portrait of himself printed 
in 1623. Meiklejohn’s notes were extensively 
used in annotating the text, which was carefully 
collated from six or seven of the best editions. 
Che introduction contains a simple sketch of 
the life and works of Shakespeare. There is also 
a discussion of the play, the date of its compo- 


sition, sources of the plot, title, construction, 
the chief characters, a brief analysis of Shakes- 
pearean grammar and versification, and a good 
plan of study. The printed text is clear, large 
and set on good paper. There are no footnotes 
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—a valuable omission. As an appendix Emma 
IF. Lowd, first assistant in English, Washing- 
ton Irving high school, New York City, sup- 
plies reading references, a study outline of the 
play, another of each scene in particular in the 
form of questions, and a useful list of topics 
for themes or examinations. The present edi- 
tion is a very teachable book. 

The Life and Death of King John. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter. 214 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

A portrait of King John, belittled in the play 
bearing his name by the youthful Arthur, the 
noble Constance, the unnamed commoner, Fal- 
conbridge, forms the frontispiece. Specialists 
will find the literary illustrations most attrac- 
tive. Among the literary criticisms those from 
Mrs. Jameson, Tennyson and Swinburne are 
outstanding. 

Harper’s Book of Little Plays. 

By Margaret Sutton Briscoe, John K. Bangs, 
Caroline Creevy and Margaret Sangster. 142 
pages. Illustrated. Introduction. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Beautiful paper, fine type, apt illustrations, 
emphasize the strong points of six plays which 
have in themselves the charm of individuality. 
a good moral tone, simple language, ideas worth 
remembering. Full stage directions make them 
desirable for entertainments either in homes or 
in schools. As they entertain while they educate 
they will meet a constant want. 

Century Readings for a Course in English Lit- 
erature. 

Edited and annotated by J. W. Cunliffe, J. 
F. A. Pyre and Karl Young, University of Wis- 
consin. 1022 pages. Price, $2.50. The Century 
Co., New York. 

Century Readings in English Literature is a 
selection of prose and poetry representing. the 
history of English literature from Chaucer to 
George Meredith. It is designed to accompany 
a general survey course in English literature by 
men actually engaged in giving such a course. 
The choice of authors and selections is suffi- 
ciently representative for the purpose intended, 
though the limits the authors set themselves 
give no room for dramatists and novelists. Of 
course the only fair test of a book of this kind 
is its usefulness in connection with the course 
for which it has been designed. 

The Lady of the Lake. 

By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Florus T. 

Barbour. Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
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silanti. Cloth. 254 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$0.45. Rand, McNally & Company, New York. 
The introduction of this initial vohime of 
“The Canterbury Classics” contains this signifi- 
cant sentence: “These texts will be furnished 
with a modest amount of apparatus hidden away 
at the end of the book.” This editorial work 
consists of an historical introduction, largely 
an abridgment of Scott’s own narrative of the 
life of James V., a biographical sketch, told con- 
amore; notes, explaining out-of-the-way allu- 
sions; especially valuable suggestions to teach- 
ers. All is subordinate to the text and exists for 
the text. Further comment on this point is 
needless. Among the illustrations appear the 
plaids of the Stuart, Douglas, McAlphine, Gra- 
ham clans. Unusual, but interesting and help- 
ful. A map of the highlands of Perthshire— 
the scene of “The Lady of the Lake”—is de- 
lightful in the minuteness of its details. Choice 
pictures of lochs, falls, passes, Ellen’s Isle, still 
further illustrate the scenery of the poem. 


A First Reader for New American Citizens. 

By Frances 8. Mintz. 188 pages. Price, 
$0.50, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This “First Reader” is an attempt to meet 
a vital and urgent need, since the United States 
is every decade receiving a larger and larger 
number of immigrants. In different parts of 
Chicago or New York, for example, it would 
seem that nearly every language under the sun 
could be heard—a veritable babel. The earlier 
pages are devoted to conversations upon every- 
day topics. A foreigner needs to learn to talk 
while learning to read. Lessons on personal 
habits, care of the home, work of hospitals, use 
of the mail system, reasons for our legal holi- 
days, important points in civics and related 
subjects appear later. Choice poetry and pithy 
prose extracts give the more purely literary 
element. The hints to teachers are pertinent 
and highly practical. Both subject matter and 
mode of treatment must materially help in 
transforming uninformed foreigners into Ameri- 
can citizens of the better type. 


A Practical Speller for Evening Schools. 

By Frances 8. Mintz. 118 pages. Price, 
$0.25, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The charge has been brought that tired teach- 
ers and tired pupils must make evening schools 
a failure. Weariness is a heavy handicap, still 
many teachers and pupils in these schools have 
done good work in spite of this and other draw- 
backs. Ideal conditions seldom exist, but this 
speller is an almost ideal one, so well is it suited 
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to its purpose. Words of different callings and 
industries are grouped together; words pro- 
nounced alike or nearly alike, are grouped with 
their meanings—there are a good many lists of 
these puzzling words; capital drill upon the use 
of those pitfalls, did and done, went and gone, 
and others of their kind; letter forms and busi- 
ness forms; fine quotations, all within the com- 
pass of one hundred and eighteen pages. The 
book is an instance of well selected, well ar- 
ranged material. 

Lippincott’s Primer. 

By Homer P. Lewis, superintendent of schools, 
Worcester, Mass. 128 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

It is thought the careful grading and repeti- 
tion of the two hundred and sixty-nine words 
of this primer, the use of sentences whose form 
is like those children naturally use, the selec- 
tion for memorizing of rhymes and stanzas 
having a distinct literary quality, and thorough 
mastery of the two or three simplest gram- 
matical forms given in these lessons, will en- 
able children to read easily and rapidly. May 
this prove true, as children have entered a new 
world where they can read for pure pleasure. 

The type and the illustrations are of unusual 
excellence. In that latter, the pose of the chil- 
dren and the expression on their faces is both 
varied and natural. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Normal schools will be discontinued in the 
state of Vermont under a law recently enacted. 
Training courses for teachers wil be provided 
in the high schools and academies of secondary 
grade. The Normal School at Randolph will be 
reorganized as a state agricultural school. 

Miss Ada Van Stone Harris has recently been 
elected supervisor of the kindergartens and pri- 
mary grades of the city of Richmond, Va. Miss 
Harris was for many years assistant superin- 
tendent in Rochester and resigned there several 
months ago. 

The school people of Mississippi have begun 
an agitation in favor of compulsory education. 
They seek the enactment of a law which will in- 
sure the attendance of every child for at least 
four months each year. 

The Buffalo teachers have engaged recently 
in a movement for longer terms of appointment 
and have petitioned the city council to grant 
them two years’ contracts «/' 
cessful primary teaching and six months’ sub- 
stituting. A Buffalo paper thus chara 
the request of the teachers: 
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“There is merit in the argument for a longer 
term than one year for school teachers. The 
principal argument in favor of the proposition 
is that a teacher whose mind is at rest about 
the means of living is apt to do better work. 
There are those who think a teacher will strive 
harder for success in teaching if she fears she 
will not be re-engaged at the end of the year. 
Keeping her “in a state of mind” may make her 
work harder for apparent results if she does 
not achieve as substantial results in teaching. 
That is a good way to get superficial:and showy 
work. But conscientious teachers, like conscien- 
tious workers of all kinds, will do better work 
if their own personality is not kept too much in 
the foreground of their thinking—and it is to 
be assumed that most teachers are conscientious 
and seek honestly to advance the work they 
are paid for. 

“But there should be some way to enable the 
superintendent to relieve the department of in- 
competent or fractious (or factious) teachers. 
The present arrangement gives him that power. 
There should be some arrangement, automatic 
or other, for retiring teachers who have grown 
old in service. It seems hard, but the interest 
of the schools is paramount. Whatever is done 
should be done fairly and with consideration 
for the interest of teachers and pupils alike and 
for the success of the whole teaching work.” 

Superintendent Gerard E. Smith of Peoria 
has been re-elected by the board of education. 
The position now carries a salary of $3,700, an 
increase of $200. 

New Brunswick, N. J. The school board has 
abolishel “no-school” storm signals upon rec- 
ommendation of Superintendent 
Kckels. 


be held. 


Delegates representing 17,000 teachers from 
all over New York state met in Utica on De- 
cember 3 and formed a State Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted and the following offi- 
cers elected: 


George H. 
On very bad days one session only will 


President, George A. Lundy, Troy; first vice 
president, Miss Grace Strachan, New York; sec- 
ond vice president, Miss Mary L. Morgan, Buf- 
falo; treasurer, Miss Louise Roberts, Syracuse; 
recording secretary, Miss Nellie Cronin, Troy; 
coresponding secretary, Miss Marian Thomas, 
Utiea. 
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The chief object of the federation is to secure 
united action by the teachers of the state in re- 
gard to legislative matters affecting teachers, 
It is expected that one of the first things that 
the federation will seek to accomplish will be 
the enactment of a law to grant a state pension 
to aged teachers. 

Sixty of Boston’s oldest school teachers have 
recently. been granted pensions by the school 
committee. Of 117 teachers who applied for 
aid the sixty oldest were chosen by the board and 
six of these voluntarily dropped out in favor of 
others whose cases were peculiarly necessitous, 

Each person to whom one of the pensions is 
granted will receive $180 per annum, beginning 
September 12, 1910, and in consideration of this 
payment is subject to call in emergency as a 
substitute. The teachers who benefit under the 
act have all served the city for twenty or more 
years and all have been teaching for the last 
thirty years. 

Erie, Pa. Superintendent H. C. Missimer has 
recently brought the need of industrial educa- 
tion to the attention of the board of school con- 
trollers. The city is a manufacturing center 
and a very definite need exists for trade instrue- 
tion. The board is considering the opening of 
trade classes in one of the elementary school 
buildings. 

Mr. John Edwards Bray, state superintend- 
ent of Nevada, has been re-elected recently for 
a term of four years. 

The school board at Montclair, N. J., .has 
recently employed Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Har- 
vard University, to investigate the reasons for 
the great cost of education in the city. Dr. 
Hanus will recommend ways and means for re 
ducing this cost. 

Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
taken steps to make possible the wider use of 
the school buildings by opening them for lee 
tures and neighborhood gatherings. While no 
definite policy has been established, the board 
intends to make the schools civic centers of the 
widest use to the people. 

The board of education at Sturgeon Bay has 
recently granted an indefinite leave of absence 
with full pay to Superintendent OC. G. Stangel. 
Mr. Stangel became suddenly ill in September 
and was obliged to enter a hospital at Mik 
waukee and submit to an operation on the brain. 
He is now rapidly recovering. 
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St. Paul, Minn. Departmental work has re- 
cently been begun in the seventh and eighth 
grades of five schools under the direction of 
Superintendent S. L. Heeter. The program has 
been arranged so that pupils will be assigned 
by subjects rather than by grades, and promo- 
tions will be made by individuals and not by 
classes. 

By this plan a boy assigned to the seventh 
grade will be permitted to take one or more 
subjects in an advanced class if he is strong 
enough to undertake it. If the boy is weak in 
one or more subjects in the grade, he will be 
permitted to take those subjects in the grade 
lower. The program will be arranged to avoid 
all conflict, all classes in the same subject in all 
the grades being held at the same time. Each 
teacher will keep the same room she had under 
the old class system, and the pupils will be as- 
signed to the rooms in which are taught the 
majority of the subjects which they are study- 
ing. 

Three assistant superintendents will be se 
lected by Superintendent Jordan, of Minne- 
apolis. The board recently authorized the ap- 
pointments at salaries not exceeding $3,000 per 
year. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eleven evening schools, two 
of which are high schools, have been opened. 
Four classes in cooking have been formed. 

The Boston teachers have recently begun an 
active campaign for increased pay. 

Chicago, Ill. 
appointed to establish six “penny lunchrooms” 


A committee has recently been 


Im as many public elementary schools. It is 
Proposed to have the teachers of cooking pre- 
pare the soups and bread which is to be served 
and to have the pupils of the cooking classes 
to serve the food. The lunches are to be sold 
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the following: 


Gentlemen: 


the schools. 


the best, 


at cost to such children as cannot go to their 
homes for a hot meal. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has re- 
cently acted upon a recommendation of Supt. 
M. G. Brumbaugh to form a list of accredited 
elementary schools from which pupils will be 
admitted into the public high schools without 
examination. Under the rules of the board 
children who come from local private schools 
and from schools outside the city have been 
obliged to stand an examination based on the 
Philadelphia curriculum. than ten per 
cent have succeeded in passing, although they 
had successfully completed their own eighth 
grade course. According to Mr. Brumbaugh 
some of those who fail are so unwilling to re- 
sume grammar school work, which they feel 
they have completed, that they leave school 
permanently. Others enter the eighth grades of 
grammar schools, where they necessarily spend 
much time on work that is already familiar to 
them, and where they require an undue degree 
of time and attention because of the necessity 
of adjusting the work to meet their peculiar 
needs. The list of accredited schools will be 
made up by Mr. Brumbaugh and his assistants. 

Denver, Colo. To bring the public library 
closer to the pupils in the elementary schools, 


Less 


visits have been arranged for all eighth grade 
classes of the public schools. The children are 
taken to the library building in company with 
their teacher and there given a lecture on the 
value of the library as supplementing their 
school work, and also as a means of education 
and pleasure after school days. Each of the 
departments of the library is shown them and 
methods of using the various facilities to best 
advantage are explained. The work was com- 
menced last spring in a modest way, and it is 
proposed by the library to make its facilities of 








Photograph of two plates of pure meat jelly. P was left open four minutes 
in the school room being swept with the use of Perolin. D was left open 
four minutes in the same school room the next day while it was being 
swept dry. The spots show where germs fell on the plates and grew. 


The efficiency of PEROLIN GERMAN SWEEPING COM- 
POUND as a DUST ABSORBENT AND GERM DESTROYER 
is well pictured in the above illustration. 
floor bright and clean, neutralizes all unpleasant odors, and im- 
parts a healthy fragrance. 


PEROLIN not only gives perfect results in the laboratory, but 
it meets as satisfactorily the requirements of actual service. 


In addition it leaves the 


Read 


“‘ Lexington, Ky., July 22nd, 1910. 


The Perolin Company of America. 


We have used Perolin for the past year, and it is the first year in 
my eight years of service as superintendent of the Middlesborough City Schools 
that has passed without an epidemic of diphtheria, scarlet fever, smallpox or 
measels—one or more, and sometimes all, and often rendering it necessary to close 
We have had several cases of each of these diseases this year, but 
the failure to spread I believe to be due largely to keeping down the dust in the 
school rooms and halls by the use of Perolin. 

In my opinion, dust, poor ventilation and flies are the greatest transmitters of 
contagious and infectious diseases, and the greatest of these transmitters is dust. 

Perolin removes the dust, leaves a nice, clean, dry, not oily surface, and dis- 
infects not only the floors, but the atmosphere of the rooms as well. I consider it 


Very truly, (Signed) M. O. WINFREY, 


Supt. Schools, Middlesborough, Ky.”’ 


The Perolin Company of America 
1112-1116 W. 37th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


the greatest benefit to the schools by sending out 
class libraries and by supplying teachers with 
special reference books for which there may be 
a call. 

Cleveland, O. Superintendent W. H. Elson 
has recommended to the board of education the 
employment of a suitable person to act as “vo- 
cational counselor” for pupils who leave school 
at an early age. 

“The counselor is of service to that great 
army of young people who from necessity leave 
school every year to become workers,” says Mr. 
Elson. “Such counselors are especially helpful 
in academic schools, and particularly in acad- 
emic high schools. Industrial schools and high 
schools of commerce naturally develop agencies 
of this kind. 

“If we are to quit attempting to put square 
pegs in round holes, we have yet much to do 
in this country, both in guiding children in their 
preparation for different vocations and in bring- 
ing to them a knowledge of the opportunities, 
possibilities and requirements in industries.” 

Cambridge, Mass. The first promotions un- 
der the new plan recently arranged by Superin- 
tendent Parlin were made early in December. 
Instead of nine grades for the nine years of 
elementary school work, twenty-seven divisions 
have been made and promotions take place every 
three months. 

It is the contention of Mr. Parlin that under 
this system frequent promotions and many 
grades of instruction may be more easily con- 
centrated and the teachers may become more 
proficient and more highly specialized in teach- 
ing. 

Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of Chi- 
cago, has been unanimously re-elected by the 
board of education. 

Superintendent A. T. Stuart of Washington, 
D. C., has been re-elected for a term of three 
years. The board voted unanimously. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumroxp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. 1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 





In the physiology class the teacher explained 
that persons who have lost one or another sense 
are apt to have some other organ more strongly 
developed than a normal person has. She asked 
the children whether they had observed anyone 
to whom this applied. 

Little Jack answered: ‘My uncle has one 
short leg, but for that the other is so much 
longer and thicker.” 

The professor, in taking a walk through the 
suburbs of the college town, passed a house in 
the course of construction and stopped to ask 
one of the masons some questions. 

“What do you get a day?” he asked. 

“About $4.50,” said the mason. 

“What!” exclaimed the professor. 
more than I receive.” 


“That’s 


“That’s your fault,” said the mason. “Why 
didn’t you learn a decent trade?” 


The following schoolboy “howlers” are given 
by a correspondent: “To kill a butterfly you 
pinch its borax.” “The blood vessels are the 
veins, arteries and artilleries.” “A ruminating 
animal is one that chews its cubs.” “Algebra 
was the wife of Euclid.” “The masculine of 
vixen is vicar.” 

Sunday School Teacher—Johnny, 
Noah send the dove out of the ark? 
Johnny—He didn’t want to chase the dove. 
Smelled Him. 

The remarks of small children occasionally 
contain more truth than humor. That was the 
cease of the little girl whose naive judgment cf 
schoolhouse ventilation is printed in the Texas 
School Magazine. 

Little Pollie, taken to school for the first 
time, looked eagerly around the assembly room 
and tugged at her mother’s skirts. 

“Mamma, mamma, where’s the ephalunt?’ 

“There’s no elephant here, dear. 
a circus.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” cried Pollie, sniffing the 
air; “I ’mell him.” 


why did 


This is not 


Ein Guter Junge. 

Mutter: “Ach, Fritz, 
dass Du _ s0_ eine 
schlechte Zensur mir 
nach Hause bringst, 
betruebt mich sehr. 
Wie habe ich mich da- 
gegen im vorigen Jahre 
ueber Dich gefreut!” 

Fritz: “Aber, Mama- 
chen, eine andere Mut- 
ter will doch auch ein- 
mal eine Freude hab- 
en!” 





A Notable Performance. 

A member of the school board of Philadelphia 
describes a wnique schoolhouse in northern 
Pennsylvania, where the schoolmaster keeps his 
boys grinding steadily at their desks, but some- 
times permits them to nibble from their lunch 
boxes as they work. 

One day the pedagogue was instructing a class 
in arithmetic, when he noticed that one pupil 
was devoting more attention to a piece of pie 
than to his lesson. 

“William,” commanded the stern 
“will you pay attention to the lesson ?”’ 

“T’m listening, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listening, are you?’ exclaimed the master. 
“Then you’re listening with one ear and eating 
pie with the other!” 


A Modern Boy. 
Father—With such a poor report I should 
never have dared to come home. 


Boy—Gee, dad, you must have been a soft 
one, 


mentor, 





A Woman of Her Word. 
Superintendent 
But did you not tell me that you were twenty- 
five when you applied here two years ago? 
Teacher—I think it very likely. 
one of those women who say one thing today and 
another thing tomorrow. 


(interviewing applicant)— 


[ am not 


The teacher asked: “When did Moses live?’ 

After the silence had become painful she or- 
dered: “Open your old testaments. What does 
it say there?’ 

A boy answered: “Moses (4,000).” 

“Well,” said the teacher, “why didn’t you 
know when Moses lived ?” 

“But,” replied the boy. 
telephone number.” 


“T thought it was his 


Teacher (to a new boy who stutters)—You 
poor boy, do you always stutter so? 
Boy—N-n-no, on-on-only w-w-when I t-talk. 


A PLAN OR A MAKESHIFT! 


One of the LAKE HISTORY STORIES for supplementary reading, 


or anything which ‘ happens along.’”’ 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DIXX ON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. — . 


JOSEP DIXON Crucible 60., 










This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 











Jersey City, N. J. 









An Aid to Memory. . ; 

Teacher (with outline map)—What country ig, 

this? 3 

Class—(Dense silence.) ‘ 

Teacher—Come, can’t any of you remember? 
It is in the shape of a boot. 


Bright Boy—I remember now. It’s Italy, the 
place where the bootblacks come from. 


Little Johnny Was Wise. 

In a Philadelphia school the teacher casually 
mentioned Joan of Arc, and, thinking that a 
few words about the lady would be instructive 
to the youngsters, she proceeded to question the 
class. 

“Can any little boy or girl,” she said, “tell 
me who Joan of Are was?” 

“T can, Miss Mary,” promptly replied a bright 
youngster, raising his hand. 

“Very well, Johnny,” responded the teacher, 
“you may tell the class.” 

“She was Noah’s wife,” was the triumphant 
declaration of Johnny. 


The late Professor Sophocles of Harvard was 
a short but finely built man, with bushy, snow- 
white hair and beard, olive complexion and 
piercing black eyes, and looked like some ven- 
erable Arab sheik. Reserved and shy in manner, 
he was yet full of genial humor. Once, in the 
class room he asked a student: “What was done 
with the bodies of the Greeks who were killed 


at Marathon?’ “They were buried, sir.” 
“Next” “Why, they—they were burned.” 
“Next!” “I—I don’t know, professor.” 


“Right. Nobody knows.” 


A little negro boy was learning the alphabet, 
and the teacher pointed out the first letter and 
said that is “A.” “Golly,” he said, “is that 
‘A’? I hearn tell of that all my life, but that’s 


the first time I ever seen it.” 





Astronomical Note. 

Student of Astronomy—lI have discovered a 
new star, professor. 

Professor—What’s she playing in, my boy? 


PUBLISHED 1910 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 


By BRUBACHER & SNYDER 
Contains a Complete Statement of the Essentials of Grammar 


CHARLES E. 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books. 


MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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The transferring of Text- 
Books from one pupil 
to another in 


CLEAN, SANITARY, 


Holden Book Covers 


No pupil should be ex- 
pected or allowed to use 
books having a year’s 
wear, soiling and handling 
onthem. Nothing so detri- 


mental ! 





The Holden Book Covers 


Can be cleaned with water or any antiseptic without 





injury to the material. 


The soft, spongy board or cloth covers of text-books 
are a breeding place for germs of many different contag- 


ious diseases. 


The famous Unfinished Leatherette Material used in 
the Holden Covers has a finish and surface which prevents 


the accumulation of filth or germs. 
SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. | 
Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 





WHAT THE STUDY OF SANITARY 
SCIENCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN 
DO FOR THE CITIZEN AND 
THE STATE. 

(Concluded from Page 9) 
inimical to these germs, his natural enemies; 
he must learn their ways. Learn under what 
conditions their existence is possible, their breed- 
ing places and habits, modes of distribution, and 
avenues of entrance into our bodies. When 
these facts are once known to him, he is in 
possession of a fund of knowledge which soon 
results in the discovery of means and ways 


of avoiding them, and even of exterminating 
them. 


As the number of kinds of germs that cause 
disease is few in comparison with the harmless 
varieties existent in the world, and as their 
natures and habits are somewhat similar, the 
necessary knowledge to enable one to control 
them is more of the nature of an understanding 
of certain general principles than of acquiring 
of a multitude of individual facts. These prin- 
ciples, when properly presented are easily com- 
prehended, and are perfectly intelligible to 
sixth-grade pupils, and are of a nature inter- 
esting to them, as the items of knowledge are 
not matters of every-day familiarity, and the 
explanations remove a mystery that has already 


engaged their attention. Incidentally, the 
knowledge they thus acquire regarding these 
simplest forms of life, constitutes the basic 
elements of all biologic knowledge. It thus 
possesses an educational value aside from its 
immediate purpose, and the subject, too, is not 
Wholly devoid of ethical values; as the appli- 
cation of these sanitary principles to the affairs 
of individual life make for right living, moral- 
ity, te 


mperance and that cleanliness which is 


said to be next to godliness, and an understand- 
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reliable. 


are Waterproof 
and Germproof 


M. C. Holden, Sec’y. 
| New York 





ing of the necessity of the union of public and 
individual effort, brings home to consciousness 
a keener sense of civic obligation. 

The expense of introducing sanitary science 
into our schools would be small, as the cost of 
the necessary text books is not great, and there 
would be no necessity of adding to the present 
corps of teachers. The average grade teacher 
could readily handle the subject, as it requires 
no special training; for the subject is so simple, 
and appeals so clearly to common sense that 
to read it is to know it. The whole subject has 
been so thoroughly systematized, illustrated, and 
so generally well presented in each of the vari- 
ous texts available, that nothing more than a 
careful reading is necessary for class prepara- 
tion. In fact, anyone with good common sense, 
ought to be able to teach sanitary science with 
the aid of the present-day text books offered 
for use. Nor would the existing schedule of 
studies be seriously disturbed by the introduc- 
tion of this study, as the time occupied by it 
would be short, for, owing to its reducibility to 
easily comprehended general principles, it need 
oceupy the time of a “minor subject” only; an 
amount of time out of all proportion to its 
importance and the largeness of its possibilities 
in application. 

Practical Value of Sanitation. 

The average length of human life, in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world varies from less 
than twenty-five years to more than fifty years; 
and the average length of life is increasing 
wherever sanitary being applied. 
During these past one hundred years, the aver- 
age length of life in the United States has risen 
from twenty-eight to forty-two years, and yet 
our vital statistics show that at the present time 
one-half the deaths in this country are due to 
germ diseases. 


science is 





We make a full line of artist’s materials: 


Manual Training; Stencils and Stencil Colors; Artists Oil and Water 
Colors; and Devoe Brushes for all. 


Fulton and William Streets, 
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Box 118 has eight 
half-pans: Crimson, 
Gamboge, New 
Blue, New Green, 
Orange, Violet, 
.. Warm Gray, Cold 
® Gray; and a No.7 
> Brush. 


Best School Colors 


yo Mé. get more out of your pupils in their 
study of primary colors, if you see that they 
| are provided with Devoe School Colors. 


The reasons: 


Colors—true, uniform in strength and texture; 


Boxes—specially fitted for the work; put up in 
attractive styles. 


Devoe School Colors have been adopted by some of the most 
prominent instructors throughout the United States. 


Wood Stains for 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 
Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, 
Chicago 


1214 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 


Louis Pasteur, who did more than any other 
one man to make clear to us the nature of 
germ diseases, is the original authority for the 
statement, that it is within the powers of man 
to cause all parasitic diseases to disappear from 
the world; and all medical men of the civilized 
world today agree, that it is possible and wholly 
within our powers. It is also believed that for 
every death in the United States from germ 
diseases, there are four other cases that do not 
die; just think of the economic waste, to say 
nothing of the useless suffering. It has been 
estimated that the cost of preventable germ 
diseases in the United States is annually greater 
than our total government debt. Why this 
lethargy, why this senseless waste, when every 
trial made has demonstrated that efficient sani- 
tation is cheaper than to suffer from these pre- 
ventable Statistics also show, that 
if three-fourths of the present deaths from pre- 
ventable diseases were eliminated, the average 
length of life in the United States would be 
increased by at least fifteen years; and if 
to these, we add a few more years due to the 
conserved strength and power now sapped by 
non-mortal sickness due to these same germs, 
our average life would reach the allotted three 
score and ten years, and dreaded age still 
crowded to the future. 

What more useful knowledgé could the world 
possess than a knowledge which givés the power 
to lengthen our years of life, the power to re- 
move one-half the present suffering, one-half 
the deaths not due to old age; the power to 
make a state intelligent, and the guardian of a 
happier, healthier, wealthier and more efficient 
people! Yet, these are among the things which 
the study of sanitary science in the public 
schools can do for the citizen and the state. 


diseases ¢ 


Address before Associated Schoo! Boards of Minnesota, 
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COMBINING EFFICIENCY AND DEMOC- 
RACY IN EDUCATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

(Continued from Page 4) 
reach the more central sources of administrative 

authority. 

5) The selection of specialists and experts 
should never be left to popular election, but pop- 
ular election might well apply to the popular 
representatives who are to constitute select com- 
mittees for the purpose of choosing specialists. 
A board of education should derive its authority 
with a fair degree of directness from the public; 
but the expert, whether teacher, superintendent, 
niedical inspector or other, should be selected in 
the last analysis, only by a committee small 
enough to competently study the situation, and, 
if possible, to avail themselves of expert advice. 
This assumes that where a body of laymen is 
charged with this responsibility they would not 
proceed to the selection of teachers or other spe- 
cialists except through the medium of the rec- 
ommendation of the higher responsible execu- 
tive. 

(6) Where, owing to the necessities of ad- 
ministrative organization, functions have finally 
come to be exercised by small committees of lay- 
men, and largely by their expert specialists to 
such an extent as to remove the large majority 
of the public from any form of contact, it should 
become an end of administration to develop new 
channels whereby popular interest and apprecia- 
tion can be preserved and developed. Where a 
city school system is governed by a small board 
of education, with administration largely in the 
hands of specialists, it might be desirable to 
create local advisory committees, local boards, 
visiting parents’ associations, or 
other bodies designed to enlist the public. Where 
these are brought into existence, special efforts 
should be made that the exercise of such func- 
tions as may be assigned to them be facilitated 
and encouraged to the end that the valuable 
qualities attaching to an intimate connection 
between the public and schools should be main- 
tained. 








committees, 


The Massachusetts System. 

The Massachusetts system of state administra- 
tion possesses many features which conform to 
the above requirements, and some 
but, on the whole, 
one for development : 

(1) Constitutional 
where they exist at all. 

(2) Usually legislation is general, and in the 
early stages of any development, permissive, 
thus leaving wide latitude for the education of 
public opinion and the development of local in- 
terest. A. weakness is in this situation, 
ever, in that specific localities or individuals 
may fail in their duties and thus sacrifice the 
interests of children and injure the 
wealth. 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


others which 


do not; the field is a favorable 


provisions are general 


how- 


Common- 












School House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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(3) The local areas of administration are 
large enough to insure fairly effective lay boards. 
The abolition of the district system was a dis- 
tinet gain for Massachusetts. 


(4) Larger units exist for the administration 
of particular types of education; the county is 
the unit for the maintenance of truant schools; 
the state for the administration of normal 
schools and the agricultural college, for certain 
schools for delinquents, and for the supervision 
of expenditure for the education of defectives. 

(5) It is required that expert supervision 
shall be found in all towns. The superintendent 
is not chosen by popular election, but by a fairly 
small committee; his tenure is not secure, which 
is a defect; and there is no satisfactory formula- 
tion of his authority outside certain large cities. 
The fact that the state board certificates candi- 
dates for superintendency positions in the state- 
aided towns would accord with the best princi- 
ples of administrative development, being thus 
an illustration of a division of function between 
the state authority which certificates and the 
local authority which selects from the certified 
list. 

(6) The state board bears certain definite re- 
lationships to the education of the state, and is 
itself a lay body, non-salaried, and so selected 
(appointed by the governor) as to insure a high 
personnel. The state board is authorized to se- 
lect executive officers, and to direct and control 
them, this being far preferable to the method of 
popular election still found in many states. 


(7) Apart from the management of the nor- 
mal schools and certain rural schools, the chief 
function of the state board is publicity, in the 
broad sense of that word. With sufficient execu- 
tive staff for the purposes of inspection and the 
making of reports, there are few limits to the re- 
sults that may be accomplished by the effective 
exercise of this phase of administration. It as- 
sumes popular interest, and a disposition on the 
part of the public to be enlightened, and to act 
for the best interests of the state when satisfac- 
tory courses are available. 

(8) In the development of certain newer 
forms of education a distinct division of author- 
ity between the state and the local board appears. 
A community may establish an industrial school 
and administer the same with all the assistance 
it may be able to obtain from the state board. 
The approval of the state board is required, in 
order to obtain partial reimbursement of expend- 
iiures made locally. It would appear that this 
combination of functions should result in the 
development of maximum efficiency accompanied 
by the constant possibility of the influences of 
local sentiment. As a phase of this administra- 
tion the state board now insists on the creation 
locally of an advisory committee, designed to 
bring the industrial school close to a body of em- 
ployers and workers in the group of industries 
for which the school is designed to prepare. 

(9) In the absence of any state control of 
the standards of efficiency among high school 
teachers is illustrated a defect of the Massachu- 
setts system. Except in cities, local authorities 
can hardly be expected to possess the require- 
ments for determining the efficiency and react- 
ing on the preparation of high school teachers. 
Some participation of a central authority seems 
essential in this field. In the case of elementary 
teachers, the school board’s control of normal 
schools largely mitigates this difficulty. 

(10) Until the tenure and professional stand- 
ing of the superintendent is more definitely as- 
sured, the conditions surrounding this field of 
work must remain unsatisfactory from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. 

(11) In large cities the development on a 
still more constructive scale of agencies de- 
signed to voice local sentiment and to stimu- 
late local interest is desirable. Parents’ meet- 




















The new Model 10 Smith Premier is the 
most profitable typewriter equipment for 
business schools, 

With nearly every operation controlled 
from the keyboard, the straight line arrange- 
ment of the keyboard and a key-for-every- 
character, the actual work of writing may al- 
most be described as practically automatic. 

The mind is unburdened and free for 
brain work — the hands simply follow the 
dictates of the mind. 

Our Employment Department is in con- 
stant touch with business men who require 
typewriter operators whose minds are not ma- 
chines—and business schools using the Smith 
Premier profit materially by this connection. 


The Smith Prem 1 cure CO., 


SYRACUSE, 






























Simplicity 
is a prominent feature 
of the 


Victor 
It is not necessary to make a lot of adjustments 
before doing special kinds of work. 


The Victor is always ready without special 
adjustment, because its special devices are built in 
the machine—not extra attachments. 


Send for the No. 2 Catalogue to-day 


Victor Typewriter Company 


812 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
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FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
=e << Get = 7-3 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 





C. Hennecke Co. 


Formators. 
Wis. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LOCKER 


FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 
Also Proof Against Petty Thieving 


Some recent installations: 


Milwaukee, - 





Yale University. 

U.S. Naval Training School. 
Waukegan High School. 
Bradley Polytec. Inst., Peoria, IIl. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
Harrisonburg State Normal, 


burg, Va. 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Harrison- 


Ask for Catalog and Prices 


DURAND - STEEL LOCKER CO. 





School 
Cleaning 


"THE only way to do it is with a stationary air- 


cleaning system. 


The question is— Which sys- 


tem will do it the best and cost least for installation 


and maintenance ? 


Know the basis of eflective, 


economical air-cleaning and you will answer 


TUEC 


STATIONARY 
AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


The effectiveness depends upon the 
amount of air moved. The Tuec moves a 
larger volume than any other system in the 
world, It therefore cleans most thorough- 
ly andrapidly—changes the air in the rooms 
most quickly and is most sanitary. 


The economy of installation depends 
upon the simplicity of design. The Tuec 
is the simplest made—not a complicated ro- 
tary or diaphragm pump system but a 
powerful centrifugal fan. No trouble to 
install the system any where-even in schools 
that have been built for years. 


The economy of maintenance depends 


upon the running expense and the dura- 
bility of construction. The system we 
recommend for the average school re- 
quires only a three horse-power motor, 
keeping the cost for electricity lower than 
with any other system. And their need 
never be an outlay for repairs because there 
are but two bearings and these run 500 
hours without re-oiling. 


But let us give you all the facts in- 
cluding complete details about the piping, 
tools, ete., so you will be well posted when 
your board considers this subject. Write 
today to 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CoO. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 


425 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York, N. Y: 


— 
ings, advisory committees and the like are good, 
and 
and 


but many more such agencies are needed, 
their advisory functions should be defined 
means provided for their development. 

(12) As a means of sustaining local interest 
Massachusetts communities, like all others in 
the United States, have only made beginnings 
in the development of true publicity. In the 
very small community the school and its aims 
may be fairly well understood; but in the larger 
cities a still more adequate development of re- 
ports, bulletins, newspaper publicity and the 
like are necessary to procure the efficiency which 
is dependent on popular co-operation. One not 
infrequently finds experts or specialists falling 
into the error of withholding facts, or obscuring 
views, so far as the public is concerned—a most 
mistaken policy. Publicity, in the fullest sense 
of that word, is essential to popular interest and 
confidence. 

(13) 
can be accomplished in the way of enlisting two 
agencies 


pert 


Probably more than has yet been done 


a central and a local; a lay and an ex- 
in administration with reference to many 
functions in Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL LAW. 

The office of 
“property” 
without 
out due process of law. 
Y. Sup. 1910. 

Under the North Dakota laws of 1907 (C. 
106), relating to the division of school districts 
and the attaching of parts thereof to a city, 
town, or village for school purposes, is not un- 
! tional as depriving school districts of 
their property without due process of law be- 
cause providing for a hearing, the property 


school commissioner is not 
in the sense that removal therefrom 
a hearing is a taking of property with- 
People V. Draper, N. 


} 
j 
i 


consti 


530 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


of the district being regarded as state property 
subject to the action of the legislature or school 
boards, which are deemed state agencies when 
empowered by a statute to act.—School Dist. 
No. 94 v. King, N. D. 1910. 

School Districts. 

Laws enacted for the consolidation or divi- 
sion of school districts are valid as resting solely 
on legislative discretion or policy, unless they 
are contrary to some constitutional provision. 

-School Dist. No. 94 v. King, N. D. 1910. 

The board of education of a special school 
district having, under the North Dakota Rev. 
Codes of 1905 (Sec. 949), annexed adjacent 
territory to said school district for school pur- 
poses, on application in writing signed by four- 
teen voters of said adjacent territory, the ques- 
tion whether the application was signed by a 
majority of the voters of such adjacent terri- 
tory is to be determined by the board of educa- 
tion, and is not open to an attack in a proceed- 
ing by the school district so annexed some two 
years after such annexation.—Greenfield School 
Dist. v. Hannaford Special School Dist., N. D. 
1910. 

Where the board of education of a special 
school district, under the North Dakota Rev. 
Codes, 1905 (See. 949), annexed adjacent terri- 
tory, and a division of the funds and property 
was made after the annexation, and no objec- 
tion was made to such annexation for more 
than two years, and at a meeting for the pur- 
pose of dividing the property and obligations 
of the territory divided no protest was filed, 
and an arbitration agreement was entered into 
and the school district thus created levied school 
taxes on all its property, and bonds were voted 
for the erection of a new school house, which 
was thereafter erected, and taxes were levied and 
collected under the new conditions, plaintiffs 
were estopped from maintaining an action to set 


aside such annexation.—Greenfield School Dist. 
v. Hannaford Special School Dist., N. D. 1910. 

School commissioners, though elected by the 
people of their districts, are not local officers 
of the municipalities from which they are clect- 
ed, but are a part of the state system, subject 
to the control of the commissioner of educa- 
tion; their salaries being paid by the state.— 
People v. Draper, N. Y. Sup. 1910. 

The power given by the New York educational 
law (Consol. Laws, Chap. 16, Sec. 338) to the 
commissioner of education to remove a school 
commissioner for neglect of duty, may be ex- 
ercised without notice or an opportunity to the 
commissioner to defend.—People v. Draper, N. 
Y. Sup. 1910. 

In determining whether a school commissioner 
has been guilty of willful violation or neglect of 
duty within Educational Law (Consol. Laws. 
Chap. 16, Sec. 338), the commissioner of edu- 
cation may consider official records on file in the 
educational department of the state.—People 
v. Draper, N. Y. Sup. 1910. 


School District Property. 

A majority of the qualified voters of a school 
district not having a school house may desig- 
nate a site for the same at an election called for 
that purpose, under the Oklahoma laws of 1909 
(Par. 8056).—McCarty v. Cain, Okla. 1910. 

Where a special election of a school district 
to vote on change of location of school house 
is assailed for lack of compliance with the 
statutory requirements as to notice, but there is 
no averment that the electors did not have ac- 
tual notice and failed to participate by reason 
thereof, the election will not be held void on 
that account.—McCarty v. Cain, Okla. 1910. 


Taxation. 


School district voters by authorizing a bond 
issue of $7,000 for a school site and building 
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crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
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packed in a tuck 
paper box with an 
attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can draw. erat 
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did not thereby impliedly forbid the board of 
education to expend more than that amount.— 
McOarick v. Independent School Dist. of Flor- 
ence, S. D. 1910. 

Borough school district authorities have full 
power in themselves apart from a taxpayer to 
sue to enforce the’ district’s rights in school 
property.—Chambersburg Borough School Dist. 
v. Hamilton Tp. School Dist., Pa. 1910. 

The first amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion prohibiting congress from making any law 
respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, leaves the 
states free to enact such laws as they may deem 
proper in respect to religion, restrained only 
by limitations of the respective state constitu- 
tions.—People v. Board of Education of Dist. 
24, Ill. 

School district warrants do not possess the 
qualities of negotiable paper, and a purchaser 
thereof takes them subject to all equities exist- 
ing against the original holder.—State v. Mel- 
cher, Neb. 1910. 

Act Feb. 1889 (St. 1889, c. 24), providing 
for the exclusion from common schools of un- 
vaccinated children, is within the police powers 
of the legislature, and is constitutional.— 
State v. Board of Health v. Board of Trus- 
tees of Watsonville School Dist. of Santa Cruz 
Oounty, Cal. App. 1910. 

Act Feb. 20, 1889 (St. 1889, c. 24), provid- 
ing that the trustees of the several common 
school districts, etc., are directed to exclude 
from the benefits of the common schools there- 
in any child or person who has not been vac- 
cinated, etc., is mandatory and not directory.— 
Id. Cal. App. 1910. 

Act Feb. 20, 1889 (St. 1889, c. 24), provid- 
ing for vaccination of school children was not 
repealed by the compulsory education act (St. 
1905, c. 333).—Id. Cal. App. 1910. 

The reading of the Bible in a public school 
is violative of Const. art. 8, Sec. 3, prohibit- 
ing the appropriation of any public fund in 
aid of any sectarian purpose.—People v. Board 
of Education of Dist. 24, Ill. 1910. 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 
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Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
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Connecticut School Boards and Superin- 

tendents. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of School Superintendents and the 
fifth annual meeting of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of School Boards were held December 
2, at Meriden. Both organizations held brief 
business sessions and prominent educators de- 
livered interesting addresses before each body, 
followed by discussions. 

The school superintendents elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Clarence H. Woolsey, 
New Britain; vice president, E. B. Sellew, New 
Haven; secretary and treasurer, E. C. Stiles, 
West Haven. 

The new officers of the school boards are: 
President, F. W. Peck, M. D., Litchfield; vice 
president, Andrew Kingsbury, Coventry; second 
vice president, Charles C. Persiani, Southing- 
ton; secretary, Charles N. Hall, New Milford; 
treasurer, James E. McCabe, Cheshire. 

Henry T. Burr, principal of the Normal 
school at Willimantic, addressed the superin- 
tendents on “How Should a Rural School Differ 
From a City School,” and Major Edwin Ran- 
dolph Short discussed the Boy Scout movement. 

In the afternoon “Industrial Education in 
Connecticut” was the topic, and the speakers 
were Alfred P. Fletcher, principal of the State 
Trade school in Bridgeport, and C. H. Woolsey, 
principal of the State Trade school at New 
Britain. 

The school boards heard a fine address by 
Professor H. N. Loomis, New Britain, on “Agri- 
culture in Our Schools.” The discussion was 


S. F. SCHOOL CRAYONS 


Box 1 (6 sticks) per Doz., #0.60. 
Soft and even in texture and much like pastel 


crisp, clear, strong and brilliant. 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors. 





an. AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 


/ : Tne AMERICAMm 
DRAWING CRA YOW 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Colors combine readily. 








Price 25 cts. per box. 






For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands, 
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led by Richard E. Dodge of Washington, Conn. 

In the afternoon Principal John R. Perkins 
of Danbury spoke on “State Certification for 
All Teachers.” 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 

A successful convention of members of city 
boards of education in Wisconsin was recently 
held in connection with the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. The attendance was so grati- 
fying and the papers and discussions go inter- 
esting that it was decided to make a formal ap- 
plication to the Teachers’ Association to add 
to its list of sections a permanent Department 
of School Administration. 


The meeting was opened by Mr. Wm. George 
Bruce, who had been selected as chairman by 
President Landgraf. Mr. Wm. L. Pieplow, rep- 
resenting the Milwaukee school board, extended 
words of welcome and then read a paper on 
“The Modern Function of School Boards.” He 


was followed by Harrison Green, Esq., who read] 


a paper on “The Trade School Law of Wiscon- 
sin.” The Hon. E. W. LeRoy spoke on “Needed 
School Legislation in Wisconsin.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. T. W. 
Thiessen, president of the Racine school board, 
believed in fixing standards for teaching be 
fore raising salaries. He favored a pension 
law and better compensation. Mr. Fox held 
that the profession of teaching held out smallet 
inducements for men than did other activities 
The rural school problem must be solved bf 
school boards. The latter should demand bet 
ter teaching and pay better salaries. 


Box 2 (9 sticks) per Doz., $1.00. 


Spectrum colors standard in tone, and 
No glazed or shiny effect. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND DISCOUNTS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO: 
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The new No. 5 Model em- 
bodies the best in typewriter 
building. It is absolutely non- 
vibrating and dust-proof. 


The new improvements are 
a vertical and horizontal ruling 
device, automatic paper regis- 
ter, the disappearing indicator, 
improved balance shifting 
mechanism. 


Send for our special propo- 
sition to schools and colleges. 


Office Furniture and 
Bookcases 


WM. G. KREUL GO. 


434 Broadway § Milwaukee, Wis, 


Gymnasium Supplies 
Playground Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


Our catalog will be of value 
to any one interested in gym- 
nasium work for the informa- 
tion it contains. 


Shall we send it? 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3535 DeKalb Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MENEELY&CO. Wace, 





The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
neely Foundry, | CHIME 
Established SCHOOL 
Rearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 


Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 


E of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
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School SoandSounal 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The problem of industrial education continues to attract the at- 
tention not only of the teaching profession, but also of the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the United States. 

A committee of the National Association of Manufacturers, at 
its last convention, reported a statement of principles which it be- 


lieves should govern trade instruction. 
They say: 


1. The interests of manufacturing industry require a new edu- 
cation for boys who are to work with tools and machines. 


2. 


This industrial education must consist of skill and schooling 


and that these two parts are of equal importance—that they must 
be organically combined—and that each will co-ordinate and sup- 


plement the other. 


3. Real skill and suitable schooling cannot usually be given in 
the ordinary public school by the average schoolmaster. 

4. The average manufacturing shop or factory is not likely to 
organize private trade school departments in their works that will 
give the best results in both skill and schooling. 


~ 


5. That real trade schools are feasible and practicable where a 


higher, practical, efficient shop skill can be secured than has ever 
been known under the ordinary apprenticeships, and that this is 
possible even when one-half of the apprentice’s time is devoted to 
schooling adapted to the life of the pupil. 

6. That such half-time trade schools can be so organized and 
conducted that a superior high skill and a broader shop experience 
can be secured than the average manufacturing shop can give in its 
specialized modern factory, because there the object is to make 
money and not to make skilled, intelligent, trained workmen. 


os 


7. That such a real trade school must have well equipped, pro- 


ductive shops where pupils are taught the best methods of rapid 
high grade production by skilled working mechanics. 

8. That such trade schools need not produce anything but useful 
high grade products, with a very small percentage of spoiled work 
or damage to tools and equipment—a smaller percentage of loss 


than occurs in the average shop. 


9. That-where such a trade school can be established with mod- 
ern buildings and equipment and a moderate working capital, well 
managed, it will not only be an efficient educational institution, cov- 
ering the high school period, but it will be productive and largely 


self-supporting. 

10. That such a 
course corresponding 
to turn out working 


real trade 


class of skilled American mechanics 


school can 
to the high school course, persistently aiming 
mechanics with superior mechanical skill and 
wide shop experience plus good mental training. : 


be maintained with a 


In this way a 


will be produced, meriting 


higher wages than the average mechanic, and the greatest good will 
come to wholesome organized labor and to individuals through indi- 


vidual merit. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Jan, 10-13. 
S. G. Gilbreath, president. 
Feb. 10-11. 
kosh, A, 
tary, Oconto. 
Feb. 15-16-17. 
place not yet selected. 
Feb. 23-25. 
Ala. 
March 2-3. 
nute, 
March 31-April 1. 
Providence, R. I. Eliner T. 
March 31-April 1. 


Barnes, president, Ely, Minn. 
April 138-15. 
ville. 
May 11-12-13. 
Philadelphia. 
nue, Cleveland, O. 
June 15-17. 
swe 
July 8-14. National 
Cal. 
retary, Winona. 
July 11-12. 


Education 


Oklahoma State Teachers’ 


Association, 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, president, Chicago; 


Public School Officers’ Association in Nashville, Tenn. 


Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Osh- 
B. O'Neil, president, Oshkosh; Ellen B. McDonald, secre- 


Association. Meeting 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., at Mobile, 


Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Cha- 
H. D. Ramsay, Chanute, chairman of executive committee. 
Brown University Teachers’ Association, at 
Hosmer, president, Pawtucket, R. L. 
Department of Superintendence, 
Educational Association, at State University, St. Paul. 


Minnesota 
mr, ©. Bi 


Middlé Tennessee Teachers’ Association, at Nash- 
Mr. J. D. Jacobs, president, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Eastern Art and Manual Training Association, in 
Miss Ada B. Williams, secretary, 7619 Lexington ave- 
Exhibit of pupils’ 
West Virginia Teachers’ 


work. 

Association at Bluefield, 
in San Francisco, 
Irwin Shepard, sec- 


Department of School Administration, N. BE. A. (Na- 


tional School Board Convention), in San Francisco. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


have recently equipped the 


physical laboratory of Marquette University with a complete optical 


W. M. Gaertner & Co., Chicago, 
bench. 
Duluth, Minn. 


with furniture by William Fawcett. 
Joliet, Il. 


New Manual Training School will be equipped 


A motor truck has been purchased by the school 


board to haul janitors’ supplies, books and materials to the various 


schools. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
school building. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The machine is specially equipped and cost $975. 
Clow fixtures have been ordered for a new 


The board of education has purchased steel lockers 


for the Marshall bigh school from the Durand-Steel Locker Company. 


| 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS. 





HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 





UST DANGER is a real, not a 

theoretical, menace. Scientific re- 
search has proved that dust is the 
greatest carrier and distributer of dis- 
ease germs known. 


The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious con- 
sideration of every Board of Educa- 
tion, every Superintendent of Schools, 
Principal and Teacher. The elimina- 
tion of dust is a duty that must appeal 
with peculiar force to those charged 
with the responsibility of caring for 
the health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE, 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding rapid- 
ity. A single germ falling on fertile soil will, 
in an incredibly short space of time, generate 
millions upon millions of its kind. These micro- 
organisms are found by the million in dust, so 
that every current of air causes the dust to be 
set in circulation, and with it the countless 
myriads of living germs that are such a menace 
to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is not 
sweeping and dusting, for such expedients 
merely start the germs afresh on their aerial 
errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
for the elimination of dust. It has been tested 
by Physicians and Educational Boards with the 
most gratifying results, and reports show that 
it reduces the percentage of floating dust near- 
ly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
present a splendid appearance. The dressing 
acts as a preservative and prevents the boards 
from splintering or crack- 
ing. It does not evaporate, 
and by reducing the labor 
of caring for the floors 
saves its cost many times 
over. Not intended for 
household use. 

Orr little book, ‘Dust and 
explains the 
subject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Manual Training Supplies 
CHANDLER & BARBER 
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Boston, Mass, 
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Arkansas. 
McNeil—School will be erected. Cave Springs 
—School will be erected. 


California. 

Alameda—Bids were received for school. Ar- 
tesia—$20,000 was voted for school. Los Angeles 
—Parish school will be erected. El Centro— 
School will be erected; $5,000. Bakersfield— 
School will be erected. Bairdstown—2-story 
school will be erected. Oakland—Grammar 
school will be erected. Claremont—High school 
will be erected; $65,000. San Francisco—Plans 
have, been prepared for girls’ high school; $350,- 
000. Whittier—School will be erected. Long 
Beach—Site was donated for school. Union—High 
school will be erected. Vallejo—High school will 
be erected. 

Colorado. 

Grand Junction—High school will be erected. 
Colorado Springs—Plans will be considered for 
erection of cottages, Buena Vista school. Cope— 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 57. Silverton— 
High school will be erected. 

District of Columbia. 

Washington—Plans have been prepared for 
school; $75,000. School will be erected. 

Florida. 


Pensacola—2-story school will be erected at 
Bayshore. 


Georgia. 
Macon—School will be erected. Doerum— 
$8,000, bonds, were voted for school. Atlanta— 


2-story school will be erected; $40,000. School 
will be erected, Yonge St.; $18,00¢. 
* Illinois. 

Chicago—Archt. John Klucina has plans for 
8-room school ; $25,000. Peoria—Archt. A. F, Mo- 
ratz, Chicago, has plans for 8-room school; $20,- 
00. Chicago—Site was selected for McPherson 
school and Mozart school. Springfield—Paro- 
chiial school will be erected; $35,000. Chicago— 
Site was purchased for school. Plans were ac- 
cepted for Hyde Park school; $600,000. Spring- 
fie}d—High school will be erected ; $200,000. 

Indiana. 

Fort. Wayne—Archts. Gault & Gault, Terre 
Haute, ligve plans for school. Pierceton—Archts. 
Ellwood &\ Hillwood, Elkhart, have plans for high 
school; $27,000. . Indianapolis—Archt. H. J. Gaul, 
Chicago, LJ., has plans for parochial school. Hall— 
Archt. H, JOupont, Indianapolis, has plans for 
school; $9,000. Clinton—8-room ward school 
will be erected. Wabash—Contemplate erection 
of high scltool. 

" Iowa. 

Hartley—jSchool will be erected. 
—Parochia] School will be erected. Lidderdale— 
Contract wa;3 let for school. Ottumwa—Academy 
will be erected. Stockport—School will be erect- 
ed. Webster City—$25,000, bonds, were voted for 
high school Centerville—School will be erected, 
Sub. Dist. mNo. 1. Independence—High school will 
be erecte@il. Des Moines—East high school will 
be erected: ; $400,000. Cedar Rapids—Plans were 
prepared ‘for school. 


Marshalltown 


; Kansas. 

Maizef—Archt. Fred G. McCune, Wichita, has 
plans ffor school. Columbus—Plans have been 
considered for Purcell school. Kanorado—School 
will“ be erected. Girard—Plans are being pre- 
payed* for school. Chase—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for 5-room school. Castleton—School will 
be erected. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—Colored industrial school will be 

erected ; $6,000. Girls’ high school will be erected; 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co. 
Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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$150,000. Creston — 2- 
room school will be 
erected. Cypress— 
School will be erected. 


Maryland. 
Mayfield — Contract 
was let for school. 


Massachusetts. 

Fall River — Archts. 
Corbett & Higgins have 
plans for technical high 
school; $175,000. Pa- 
rochial school will be 
erected. Boston—School 
of Commerce will be 
erected in Fort’ Hill 
Square. 

Michigan. 

Kalamazoo — School 
will be erected. Detroit 
—Plans have been pre- 
pared for six schools. 
Menominee—School will 
be erected. Highland 
Park—School will be 
erected. 


CHICAGO 


Minnesota. 

Hewitt—Archt. C. H. Parsons & Co., Minne- 
apolis, have plans for 5-room school. Warren— 
Archt. F. E. Halden, Minneapolis, has plans for 
3-story school. Duluth—Archt. F. G. German 
has plans for school, Oneonta District; $52,000. 
Minneapolis—Two high schools will be erected ; 
$350,000 each. Mankato—Propose erection of 
high school. Jasper—High school will be erect- 
ed. Watertown—Contract was awarded for high 
school ; $18,000. Virginia—School will be erected. 
Winona—Site was selected for school. Spring 
Valley—$25,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. 

Mississippi. 

Mendenhall—Archt. M. M. Alsop, Ittabena, has 
plans for high school; $7,000. Georgetown— 
Plans were drawn for school. 

Missouri, 

Sedalia—Archt. T. W. Bast has plans for two 
ward schools; $30,000. Moberly—Archt. G. A. 
Sinclair has plans for 6-room school; $12,000. 

Nebraska. 

Petersburg—Archt. J. C. Stitt, Norfolk, has 
plans for 3-story school ; $40,000. Benson—School 
will be erected. 

New Hampshire. 

Propose erection of 2-story school. 

New Jersey. 

Linden—School will be erected. 
$65,000, bonds, were voted for school. 

New Mevico. 

Dona Ana—School will be erected. 

New York. 

New York—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has plans 
for three schools; cost $300,000, $275,000 and 
$200,000, respectively. Buffalo—Archt. H. L. 
Beck has plans for 12-room school. Brooklyn— 
4-story school will be erected. Sea Cliff—Archt. 
Wm. T. Towner, New York, bas plans for school; 
$60,000. Saratoga Springs—Archts. Breeze & Mal- 
lory have plans for 12-room school; $40,000. 
Blasdell—Archt. Thos. W. Harris, Buffalo, has 
plans for 2-story school. New York—Archt. Ed- 
ward J. Byrne has plans for parochial school; 
$20,000. Lodi—Archt. Otis Dockstader, Elmira, 
has plans for 6-room school. Barker—High school 
will be erected; $15,000. 

North Dakota. 

Daglum—Bids were received for school. Grand 

Forks—Propose erection of school. 
Ohio. 

Youngstown—Archt. R. F, Thompson has plans 
for 12-room school. Cleveland—Archt. F. S. Bar- 
num has plans for technical high school ; $250,000. 
School will be erected; $60,000. Delaware—s- 
room school will be erected. Powell—Archt. C. L. 
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SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating .. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 





Inscho, Columbus, has plans for 8-room school; 
$40,000. Pataskala—S8-room school will be erected 
at Jersey ; $25,000. Bellefontaine—Central school 
will be erected. Lancaster—Joint high school wil] 
be erected. Springfield—High school will be 
erected. Toledo—Contracts were let for two high 
schools. Marion—School will be erected. Lorain 
—High school will be erected. Lakewood—Schoo] 
will be erected. 
Oklahoma. 

Kingfisher—Archts. Dole & Waterfall, Guthrie, 
have plans for high school. Perry—$30,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Butler—Archts. Van Meter 
& Schmitt, Oklahoma City, have plans for 2-story 
school. Hobart. Site was purchased for school. 


Oregon. 

Portland—One-story manual training school will 
be erected. Salem—4-room school will be erected; 
$7,500. Union—$50,000, bonds, were voted for 
high school. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Archt. J. Horace Cook has plans 
for 21-room school; $50,000. Waynesboro— 
Archt. J. W. Woltz has plans for high school 
Swarthmore—Archts. Seymour & Paul Davis, 
Philadelphia, have plans for 2-story school; 
$60,000. Ashland—Archt. Henry D. Dagit, Phil 
adelphia, has plans for a parochial school; $25, 
000. Starjunction—Archt. A. P. Cooper, Union 
town, has plans for 10-room school. Philadel 
phia—Boys’ high school and girls’ high school 
will be erected. ‘Titusville—Hligh school will be 
erected. Pittsburg—Contract was awarded for 
school. Philadelphia—Parochial school will be 
erected; $50,000. Pittsburg—Boys’ industrial 
and training school will be erected, Thorn Hill. 
Philadelphia—15-division school will be erected 
in Branchtown; 21-division school will be erect- 
ed, Germantown. ‘Two schools will be erected 
near Fifty-sixth street; 21-division school will 
be erected, Twenty-second and Ritner Sts. Site 
was selected for school. 

South Carolina. 

Barton—Archt. G. Lleyd Preacher, 

Ga., has plans for school. 


South Dakota. 
Goodwin—School will be erected. 


Augusta, 


Tennessee. 
Jackson—High school will be erected; $40,000. 
Corryton—High school will be erected; $12,000. 


Texas. 

Houston—2-story school will be erected. Mt 
Pleasant—$32,000 was voted for school. Donna 
—Archt. J. R. Bales has plans for 2-story school; 
$12,000. Garrison—School will be erected. Li 
ling—School will be erected. Tyler—High 
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THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE US 
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school will be erected. Center Point—Plans 
were adopted for school. 
Utah. 

Salt Lake City—2-story school will be erected; 
$90,000. Plans are being prepared for high 
school: $500,000, 

Virginia. 

Denbigh—High school will be erected. Nor- 

folk—Queen Street school will be erected. 
Washington. 
henton—High school will be erected. Spokane 


»-roon advent 
Park District. 


school will be erected, Orchard 


Wisconsin. 
Lake—Archt. Fremont D. 
apolis. has plans for school; $20,000. Eau 
Claire—School will be erected. Mondovi—Archts. 
Parkinson & Dockendorf, La Crosse, have plans 
for 4-room school; $10,000. Waupaca—Archts. 
Parkinson & Dockendorf, La Crosse, have plans 


Clear Orff, Minne- 


for high school; $55,000. Beloit—S8-room school 
will be erected; $20,000. West Allis—School 
will be erected. 

Underhill—School will be erected. Byron- 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 11. Waupaca- 
Plans are being prepared for high school. West 
Bend—A tax of $500 was voted for school. Mil- 
waukee—School will be erected. 


School Trade Notes 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE CLEAN. 

The heading of this item is the title of an in- 
teresting booklet on sanitary cleaning methods, re- 
cently issued by the McCrum-Howell Company of 
New York City. 

Although much has been written and spoken on 
cleaning methods during the past few years, the 
true value of suction sweeping has hardly been 
appreciated. In the minds of too many people 
it has been associated with the old-fashioned an- 
nual house cleaning, with all its attendant an- 
hoyances and discomforts. Vacuum devices have 
been associated with complicated machinery re- 
quiring engineering skill for operation and main- 
tenance. 

The present booklet, which is written in popu- 
lar style and is handsomely illustrated, will clar- 
ify ill-conceived notions concerning vacuum clean- 
ing. It describes in very simple language how 
buildings, homes, offices and schools may be made 


THE LAWTON 
SIMPLEX PRINTER 


It is the sim- 
plestandcheap- 
est duplicating 
process ever 
invented. Its 
work isan ex- 
act fac - simile 
of ordinary 
in s : writing. Draw- 
a 8 can be reproduced in several colors at 

ne printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 





—— be reproduced in twenty minutes. ’ 
; ot examination questions; the words | 
oF a gone problems for the class; programs _ " | 
3 Oo! exercises; any kind of work can be 
weno on this printer. The original is 
= ten on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 


00 copies can be made. 
rculars and samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO. 
42 Murray St., New York 59 Dearborn St,. Chicago 


Send for 









School Architecture | 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 


dustless quickly and thoroughly and without any 
discomfort, by means of Richmond vacuum clean- 
ing systems. The booklet may be had upon re- 
quest to the New York or Chicago offices of the 
McCrum-Howell Company. 


TO HAVE SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE. 

After a very successful year’s business in the 
southern territory, Peter & Volz of Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, have decided to open a sales 
office in the South. This office is to be located 
in Owensboro, Kentucky, and Mr. W. O. Jones, 
who has been their special representative, will 
be manager. Peter & Volz manufacture a very 
complete line of high-grade school desks and opera 





MR. W. O. JONES, 
Southern Manager, Peter & Volz, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


chairs, samples of which are on display in their 
Southern office. Mr. Jones is an experienced man 
in this line, having been sales manager for the 
Owensboro Seating & Cabinet Company before 
its failure in 1908. 


Peter & Volz have just received from the press 
a new opera chair catalogue, illustrating a large 
number of high-grade, medium priced chairs, a 
copy of which may be obtained by writing either 
office. 


7 The Wimmer | 
“Shade Adjuster’ | 


| for all windows at a 
trifling cost. 


Illustrated Catalog | 
6.1. Wimmer & Co. 


Shade as you want it. 


| Columbus, Ohio 





Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 


| Control the Tight as you want it. 
Adopted for more 
buildings this year 
than ever, after 8 
ze are Soene. 
eir merits are - 


permanent full size 
sample adjuster to 
School Boards pre- 
paid. Send for book- 
let and free sample 
of The Johnson 
Window Stop (on 
which the adjuster 
works). 


R. A. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


161 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY MOVES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency has just removed its 
Chicago office from 203 Michigan avenue, to Suite 
822, 39 Jackson boulevard. The agency now occu- 
pies commodious quarters on the eighth floor of 
the Steger building. This is one block north and 
one block west of their former offices on the north- 
west corner of Wabash avenue and Jackson boule- 
vard. 

The Steger building is one of the latest office 
buildings recently completed in Chicago. It was 
erected during the last year by the Steger Piano 
Company. The Fisk Teachers’ Agency occupies 
the entire west frontage on the eighth floor. 

The removal to new quarters means that the 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency had outgrown their former 
quarters and absolutely require more floor space. 
The demand which is being made on every depart- 
ment has meant the increase of office force and 
office equipment to an unusual degree. The re- 
moval means that the Fisk Teachers’ Agency is 
now in better position to serve its patrons than 
ever in the past. The branch offices in Boston, 
New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles remain the same as formerly. 

We congratulate the Fisk Teachers’ Agency on 
its excellent new quarters. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES NOTES. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has recently 
purchased a portable school building from the 
St. Johns Portable House Co., St. Johns, Mich. 

Springfield, O. The school board has recently 
contracted for steel lockers with the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co., Cleveland, for blackboards with 
H. M. Anderson Co., Chicago. 

Washington, D. C. Desks and kindergarten 
chairs have recently been purchased from Kenney 
Bros. and Wolkins Co., Boston. 

With a capital stock of $75,000 and including 
among the board of directors a number of promi- 
nent citizens of Oklahoma City, the Osage Welch 
School Desk and Furniture Company last month 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of state of Oklahoma. The incorporators are 
M. Chaplin of Anamosa, Iowa; I. BE. Ross, D. 
S. Welch, Otis W. Gibson and Frank V. La- 
Bountie of Oklahoma City. 

The plant of the new company will be located 
at Osage City and will have an output of 50.000 
school desks per year besides the other school 
furnishing products. D. 8S. Welch, president of 
the new company, was for many years the local 
agent for the Welch School Supply Company of 
Anamosa, Ia. 


Frampton’s School House Window Shade 


Operates without a 
spring. Most complete 
adjustable shade ever 
4 before the pub- 
je. Will positively 
wear a life-time and 
not get out of order. 


The 


Very reasonable in 
proved by all. $ . price. Costs more than 
MFRS. durable, inexpensive 


some and less than 
some others. 


LISTEN—We are 
faith 


in good , 
ress length of 
window frame also 
width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample, Express Pre- 
paid, and it will not 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr 
Pendleton, Ind 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


D. Appleton & Co..... apes 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co 
B. D. Berry & Co 
Britton Printing 
Columbia School Supply Co 
The Century Co 
Ginn & Co... 
Houghton-Miffiin Company 
Wm. R. Jenkins Company 
Laird & Lee 
J. B. Lippincott Co 
Longmans, Green, 
Charles E. Merrill Company 
G. & C. Mérriam Company 
The Macmillan Company 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Newson & Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
A. N. Palmer Company 
Little & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons.. 
Prang Educational Company 
Scott, Foresman 
Parker, P. Simmons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower & Co 
Thompson Brown Company 
Zaner & Bloser 


AGRICULTURE. 


James’ Practical.. 
Burkett's Beginners’.. 


Webster’s New Interna- 
éaesawenes Merriam 
Webster's Collegiate.. 
James & Mole’s French 
Macmillan 


Camelot Ser. Bradbury's Elem. 


Canterbury Poets. . 
Westlake’s 


FRENCH. 


Downer’s Ist b’k. .Appleton 
Aldrich & Foster's 


Dufour's Grammar... 


Bradbury's “trig.  & 


«New York, Chicago, Boston 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Indianapolis and Hamilton, N. Y. 
; New York City, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
New York, Chicago 
New York City 


Philadelphia, 


Tauchnitz's 


Chauvenet’'s Geom. & 


oe 


ppugeou 


James & Grassi’s Ital- 
ian and English. 
Tolhausen’s 


ee. 


© wars 


Lang Series... 
Bercy's Series. 
Bercy & Castegnier 


Learned’s Grammar.. 
Commercial 


Worcester's 


Bostan, New York, Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York, Chicago, 
New York 
-New York, ot 


Cntes Columbia 
Mod. Language.. 
Bernhardt’s Course... 
Collar’s ist Year..... 
Stein's Exercises 
Deutscher Hiawatha 


Worcester’s New School 
Lee’s Webster's Series. . 
Grimm's German-Eng- 


DRAWING. 
Ross’s Pure a 


Bernard's Idiomat. Fr. 
Beauvoisin's 


Bernard’s Art 
esses en Classe.... 
Churchman’s Pronun- 


“ Bailey’s Der Praktische 
De Geer’s Lectures ana 

Conversations 
Du Croquet’s Series.. 
Fontaine’s Les Prosa- 

teurs Fr.... ° 
Un Peu de 


New York, Chicago 
New York 
New York City 
New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, New York, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Government 


Halle’s * one. Dreyspring s Construc- 


Art Education Draw- 
ing Book Course. . -Prang 
Course in Water Color 


High Schools.... 


Learning Ger.. 

Difficulties 
of Ger. Gram 

Schultz Praktischer 


eee eee eeeeee 


Marion’s Le Verbe... 
Robique’s Historiettes 

et Poesies 
Rougemont’s Drill 


Composition 
Howe's Blements 


Peck'’s Constellations. 
Chauvenet's 
Sharpless & 


BIOLOGY. 


Beresf rd - Wi bb 
al Drawing.... eresforc e 


Rougemont's 
F oreman’ s Adv. 


de la Litterature... 
Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves... 
& Lougee, 


Warren's Elements... 


ALGEBRA. 
Young - Sneeare 


Hewett's “Ger. 
Education (1 to 8) 


Colby’s Talks on Draw- 


Boynton's Civics. . 


Macmillan’ s Series... 
Maynard's Texts. 
Bacon's New 


Bailey & Coleman.... 
Pillsbury's 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Moore & Miner's bs adie’ 
Cole’s Accts. 
Bogle’s Comprehensive... 


Thieme & ‘EMngers’ 
Betis & Swan's Method... 


s Civic Relations 
Leacock’s Ele. of Pol. 


te 


ELOCUTION. 
Fulton & Trueblood’s 


Deutschland und die 


Wentworth Series.... 


Beginner's 
Smith’ s Treg. for C itizen- 


German — Life. Newson 
Fisher & Schwatt 
Hall & “Knight 
Schultze’s Series 
Durrell & Robbins’.. 


Hyde's School Speaker 
Russell's Vocal 


Rad at . Macmillan 
Keetel’s Gram. and 


Ashley's AM. «2.03 
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Pitman's Practical.. 
Becker-Rhodes Ele.. 
3erman Stories..... 

German Classics 


Judson’s Y'g Am... 


Montgomery's Mod.. Merrill 


Bookkeeping Simplified. . 


Brown's 8 p 
Expression 


hilosoph = 
sesephy Anecdotes Nouvelles.. 
Elementary 
La France 


eee eseee ese eet 


Aley & Rothrock’s... 
Atwood Series 


Hall's Art of Accounts.. 
Mayhew's Series... 
Lyte’s Practical......S 
Meservey’s Series 


Marsland's 


Loesberg’s Series 
Wooster’s Speaker 


Dippold’s Grammar... 
Schmitz gram, 


Lansing & Jones 
Martin’s Hints 
Mowry’'s Series 


French Daily Life.. 
Gr. Sch. .Simmons ° 


LITERATURE. 


Trent's Brief Am.Appleton 
English Classics, 
Red Shield Series.... 
Athenaeum Press Ser.. 
Shakespeare 
Gayley's Eng. 
Beginnings.... 


Lake Fr. Classics 
Lake Fr. Readings.... 
Bordes’ Ele. of 
Dike’s Scientific 


Fairbank & Hebden's. - 
Bradbury-Emery Be- Furst’s Outlines 


Goodell’s School... 
Nation and State 


Smith’s Anabasis 
Benner’s Homer's Iliad 
Morrison & Goodell's 


Meservey’s Blanks.. 
Bradbury-Emery 


vised Academic 


Constitution 
(with notes) 


Douay’s Ele. Reader.. 


Through Franve 
Lippincott’s 


ARGUMENTATION. 
Pattee’s Practical.. 
Baker's Prin 
Foster’s Arg 
Laycock & Scales’ 


Laycock & Spofford’s. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Goodwin's Grammar... 
White’s First......... 
White's Beginners.... 
Seymour's Iliad 
& Seymour's 


Coulter's Plant Rela- 
Coulter’ $ ‘Plant  Struc- 
Coulter’s Plants a 
Bergen & Davis’.... 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 


Webster’s History of 

Commerce 
Semple’s Am. History and 
Geographic Condi- 


Magill’s Series...... 
y in’s Method. Lippincott 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Collar & Daniel's Be- 
Companion 
School Classic Series. 
Series—Authors. 
Bryant's Iliad.. 

Bryant's Odyssey. 
Palmer’s Odyssey 
~~ of Greek 


Manley's Eng. Prose.. 
Morley’s Eng. 


Herbarium... 
Meier’s Plant Study.. 
MacDougal'’s 

Bailey's Series... 
Object Lessons on Plants 


Adam's Ele. 


sics Series 
American Poems, 


Britton’s Series..... 
Moore & Miner's 


Bates’ Talks Thornton’ s 
Chief Poets Series... 


Hinchman-Gumm er’s 


Harsh berger’ s ‘Herbarium 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
Commercial 
"eumeeaeeee 
Style Book of 
Westlake’s Letter Writ. 


BUSINESS LAW. 
Burdick’s Essen... 
Sullivan’s Amer 
Elements....Ginn 


2 440 6p sen oo MONT 
Clow’s Commerce.. 


‘Mecmilian 
Cheyney’s “Indst. ( ‘hisholm’ ‘sc omme re ial 
Tarr & McMurry's...... 
Soeasd eee eessres Macmillan 
Trotter's Geog. of Com, 


Brow caea s Blanks f for 
Wentworth-Smith 


Et eer Greek Verbs. 
COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC. 


Thorndike's 


Kelso High 
McLellan & Ames 
Byrnes-Richman-Rob- 


Hopkins- Underwood 


Sch .Macmillan Conjugation or § 


of Gr'k Verbs 
White’s Texts....L 
oe et eee Macmillan 


Master leces | . 
. Rand-McNally 
Modern Gheanlan Robinson's 
eae Prose 
Am. Poets. Ts 


Inductive ‘Series......Si Burgess & Bonner Ele. 


Durell & Robbins’. .} 
Thompson's 
Felmley & Schutt's.McNally 
Rand, McNally Series 
Haworth Series.....N 
Schuyler & Van Sickle 


Lockwood & Emer- 
Mother Tongue books 
Webster-Cooley 


Rolfe's Students. Ser. 

Richard 
chardson's GEOLOGY. 

Brigham’'s 


McLaughlin's 


Simond’s History 


Wilson & Tucker's In- 
ternational 


BUSINESS METHODS. 


Webster’s Eng. 


‘At. Wrong's British 
Simond’s History 


Story of Our Planet .. 
Tarr’s Elements. Macmillan 


Munro's Middle Ages. 


Cook & Cropsy’s 
Pierce Series 
Sensennig & Anderson 
Standard Series 
Sisk’s Higher 
Van Amburgh’'s 
Academic and High Sch. 


Grad ed Number Les - 


Webster’s Ele. 


Tappan’ s England’ sL it. 
Bate’s Talks 


Ww hitcomb’s 
& Modern 


and aR... wie wee 
Tappan's Am 
y Clessies. cases 


‘Introduction. . 
Winchell’s Studies 
a Earth 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
NOMETEY. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Elementary. . 
(see SEs OR Con oon ofl Appleton 
Morris & Irwin's Lab- 
oratory Manual..... 
Smith's Inorganic..C 


Bradbury's 


* Southworth's Builders 
Dodson's Handbook... 


rhomas & Howe's Longm 
Baldwin's College 
Carpenter's 

Huntington's 
Manuals (2).. 
Writing Eng.. 
Robins & Perkins’.... 


Foreman’'s 


s Series (2 bks.) 
Standard Series 


Bates’ Am. 

ae: Carpenter’ s. 
ayley & Young's Eng- 
“lish Poetry ss 

Macmillan’s 


Ww cnt werth Berten ooeae Ginn 
Baker's Geom 
Beman & Smith 
Bailey & Woods’ 
Grenville’s Trig 
Taylor's Trig 
Smith & Gale's Anal. 


Lawler's Essentials 
Smith's Lab. 


McPherson & Hender- 
Bradbury's Sight 


Ostwald & Morse's... 


+ ee il aden 
Abernethy’'s 


Bradbury's . Pract Sa DOK ee 0 


yarrett & Harden's. 
RENE oc cecees L ongmans 


Kavana & Beatty’s.McNally eee 
McKeon's Graded Les- Maynard's Series. 
Merrill’s Texts....... 


Canterbury 


Blaisdell & Ball's 
Fiske’s How U. 
came a Nation.... 
& Beard’s 
Modern Europe..... 
Robinson's 


McKeon’s Com 
Merkley’s Rhet 
Herrick & Damon’s...§ 
Copeland & Rideout’s... 


Cee eee ee eee eee ee eh 


Newth Beries. 
Gooch’s Lab. 
RAMOS > Oo cc eee . Macmillan 
" Qualitative. 
Ridnardoon’ s 
Roscoe & Lunt's 
Quantitative. 


Lippincott’s 


Nally ine 
Library Series 
Curry’s Literary Read- 


Sevenoak’s 
--Macmillan 


Lock. Miller’ s 
Riverside Art Series. Durell’s Series 
Clark's Trig. 


Welsh’s Geom 


g 
Standard Literature Ser. 
+ 0CC eRe eben as 66 Ke Newson 


eters "Merrill 
° igham’s Geo 
Wilson's Picture eee: Brig a eog. 


fluences in Am. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Appleton’s Latin.. 


Linebarger's 
MBS Ce 0c doeses Scott 
Appleton’s Series 
Elementary 

Experimental 
Bennett's Inorganic... 


Newcomer's English...S 
Welch’s Development of. 


60% sens sane Larned’s U,. 
Pettee’s Plane Geom. 
Geom..... Simmons 
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For a change from the usual text setting forth the merits of our systems, we offer a 
few representative users; let them talk. 


Boston, Mass., Harvard Medical & Den- 


tal Schools. 
Boston, Mass., 18 Schools. 
Cambridge, Mass., 5 Schools. 


Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Law School. 
Brockton, Mass., High School. 
New Bedford, Mass., 3 Schools and City 


Hall. 
Fall River, Mass., 2 Schools. 
Newport, R. I., High School. 


Providence, R. I., State House. 
Providence, R. I., Tech. High School. 


Beverly, Mass., 4 Schools. 
Lowell, Mass., 2 Schools. 


Worcester, Mass., South High School. 
Springfield, Mass., Chestnut St. School. 


Holyoke, Mass., High School. 


Northampton, Mass., High School and 


The Self-winding Hawley Grammar. 
Master Clock, which Con- 
trols all the Clocks in 
the System. 


Burlington, Vt., High School. 
Waterbury, Conn., All Schools. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Several Schools. 


Northampton, Mass., Insane Hospital. 


New Haven, Conn., Several Schools. 

Hartford, Conn., Several Schools. 

Winsted, Conn., High School. 

Norwich, Conn., Free Academy. 

Troy, N. Y., 2 Schools. 

Albany, N. Y., 1 School. 

Schenectady, N. Y., 5 Schools. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., High School. 

Glens Falls, N. Y., High School. 

Oneida, N. Y., High School. 

Utica, N. Y., High and 2 Primary 
Schools. 

Syracuse, N. Y., The Onondaga Hotel. 

Rochester, N. Y., West High School. 

Buffalo, N.Y., Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Larkin Co. 

Cincinnati, O., 10 Schools. 

St. Louis, Mo., Several Schools. 

Wash., D. C., New Senate Office Bldg., 
385 Clocks. 

Denver, Col., United States Mint. 

Philadelphia, Pa., United States Mint. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Gov’t Bldg. 


AND MANY, MANY OTHERS. 
Remember, we are 27 years big and still growing. All clocks fully guaranteed and we “make good.” 


Write for Catalogue § 32 which shows some of the equipment we have been furnishing schools for twenty-seven years 
Let us figure on yours. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2™% 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. 


THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 


| Three K Kinds 


Perfect in in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
school year 


SYRACUSE 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. 


Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. | 


Hi 


ee ee 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are al by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘I have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary irritations 





